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chapel chynke, by the banksyde neere Wyn- 
chester House,” is a pleasant one. 

Alleyn acquired by his marriage a property in 
Sussex, which he disposed of in 1596 for 3,0001. 
He withdrew from the stage for about a year 
(1598-9), and lived in retirement at the house of 
a friend (The Brill, Lewes) in Sussex. He then 
resumed his position among the foremost players. 
At a city pageant on the 15th of March, 1603, 
in honour of King James’s visit, Alleyn, attired 

Alleyn’s College of | as Genius, seoited @ congratulatory liken to 
God's Gift, Dulwich. | his majesty. Dekker reports (1604) that his 
—- speech was delivered with “ excellent action, and 

EW buildings, exten- | a well-tunde, audible voice.” 


Che Builder. 


VOL, XXVI.—No. 1328, 








estate was in St. Botolph’s; and he had ac- 
quired by purchase the whole lordship of Dul- 
wich, in the parish of Camberwell. 

The old buildings are capacious, having regard 
to the limited numbers they were built for, and 
comprise a chapel, dining-hall, parlour, library, 
school-room, kitchen, and appurtenances. They 
occupy three sides of a square. In the rooms, 
corridors, and staircases of the college are 
numerous pictures and portraits bequeathed 
sixty years after the founder’s time, by Cart- 
wright, the actor, as well as pictures left by the 
founder himself, his own full-length portrait, and 
portraits of later date. These are distinct from 








sive and handsome,; In 1604, Alleya and Henslowe purchased 
are being erected | from Sir W. Stuart, for 450/., the patent office | 
for Dulwich College, of master of the king’s games of bears, bulls, | 
and it may be hoped and dogs.” The speculation seems to have 
that the Institution turned out a good one. Alleyn was the chief, if | 
is about to be re-| not the sole proprietor of the Fortune Theatre, | 





the collection forming the well-known picture 
gallery, which is a modern supplement to Dulwich 
College. 

Alleyn’s first wife died in June, 1623. He 
soon after married Constance, daughter of the 
well-known Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. The 








organized. A mag- | 
nificent future is be- | 
fore it if proper ad- 
vantage be taken of 
circumstances. The | 


between Golden-lane and Whitecross-street. The | marriage is recorded in the parish register of 
property became a source of much trouble to Camberwell Old Church in the following terms : 
Dulwich College in after years, but in Alleyn’s '“ Married, December 3rd, 1623, Edward Alleyn, 
time it appears to have proved a very remunera- Esq., to Mrs. Constance Donn.” Alleyn, who 
tive speculation. It was commenced in 1600, and was older by six years than his father-in-law, 





10,0001. invested by opened for representations in 1602. He was) 
the “poor player” now a prosperous, yet withal a very thrifty man. 
for the purposes of Between 1606 and 1611 he bought numerous 
education and estates, most of them copyholds of the manor of 
charity have become Dulwich. 
many hundreds of  Alleyn appears to have taken up his residence | 
thousands, and will in Dulwich in 1607. He occupied the Manor | 
, continue to aug- House, afterwards called the Court House, an’ 
ment enormously. old-fashioned stuccoed residence, which is still 
Rightly applied, tenanted. He now resolved to found and endow | 
what an immense jn his own lifetime an institution like the Charter | 
amount of advan- House, for the reception of aged pensioners and 
tagemaybeobtained the nurture and education of orphan boys. He | 
from it. That Dul- began his building in 1613, and completed it | 
wich College has early in 1617,0naplan which he appears to have 
heretofore fulfilled originated, and in the development of which he 
its mission, few will was assisted by Benson, his builder. The speci- 
be found to assert. fication for Benson’s work is still preserved, 

Two very valuable with memoranda showing payments made to) 
papers, recently him as the work progressed. Henslowe died in 
published in Mac-' 1616, and his wife in 1617, and their property 
millan’s Magazine, | fell to Alleyn in right of his wife. This of course 
give the story of the foundation in a pleasant added to available resources for setting the 
form, and help us to some facts. Edward college going. Much tedious negotiation ensued 
Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, was with Lord Chancellor Bacon and the officers of 
born on the 1st of September, 1566, in the parish the Star Chamber, before Alleyn could secure 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, where his father, a the royal authorization of his scheme. 
gentleman by birth, followed the calling of an, The Letters Patent of King James, dated June 
“innholder.” The Pye, near Devonshire-square, 21st, 1619, at last empowered Alleyn to found the 
was the name of the inn, and there Edward College of God’s Gift at Dulwich, to endure for 
Alleyn first saw the light. His father died ever, for the maintenance of poor men, women, 
when our hero was only four years old. His and children, and the education of poor children ; | 
mother contracted a second marriage with an the college to consist of a master, warden, four | 
actor named Browne. At an early age Alleyn fellows, six poor brethren, six poor sisters, and 
manifested a great aptitude and liking for his twelve poor scholars ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
stepfather’s calling, and was initiated while still bury to be visitor thereof. On September 13th, 
in his early teens into the mysteries of the stage. 1619, he formally established the college by an 
He rose rapidly to eminence in his profession. inaugural ceremony, followed by a banquet. 
Heywood calls him inimitable, and the best of | His diary-record of the event runs as follows :— 
actors. Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle tells us | “ They first heard a sermon, and after the instrument 
that Alleyn and Burbage were “two such actors of creacion was by me read, and after an anthem, they 
as no age must ever look to see the like.” | ian ane 

Like Shakspeare and other players of the | Inigo Jones is mentioned as amongst the guests 
time, Alleyn early became a part-owner in | on the occasion. 
theatrical property. He acquired a partnership| By deed dated April 24th, 1620, Edward 
with Henslowe, in the Rose Theatre, at Bank- Alleyn conveyed the lands specified in his 
side, in close proximity to the Globe, where | Letters Patent to the sole use of the members 
Shakspeare a few years earlier first assumed the | of the corporation which he had established. A 
buskin. In 1592 he married Henslowe’s step- | second statute provides for a large addition to 
daughter. Henslowe’s Diary (Dulwich manu-|the members. The original statutes are now 
scripts), gives the date of the wedding in the | superseded by the scheme of 1857, so that it is 
following terms : — “ Edward Alen was married | unnecessary to speak here of their unwise pro- 
unto Jone Woodward the 22 daye of October, | visions. 
1592, in the iiij and thirtie yeare of the Queene’s| The founder’s preference for the four parishes 
Ma‘ Rayne, elizabeth, by the grace of god of| named by him as those from which the poor 
Ingland, france, and Iarland, defender of the|scholars and brethren and sisters should be 
fayth.” selected, was based on his perception of the 

The picture afforded by existing documents of | doctrine that property has its duties as well as 
the domestic life of Alleyn, his wife, her mother, | its rights. He owned theatres and houses in 
and Henslowe, at their home “harde by the St. Saviour’s and St. Luke’s; his patrimonial 














Dr. Donne, lived less than three years after his 
second marriage. The date of his will is 13th 
November, 1626. He died on the 25th of the 
same month (though his gravestone erroneously 
states the 21st), and was buried in accordance 
with that clause of his will which rans— 


“‘ My body I will to the earth from whence it came, 
without any vain funeral pomp or show, to be interred in 
the quire of that chapel which God of His goodness hath 
caused me to erect.” 

A polished black marble slab lies over his re- 
mains in the College chapel, bearing the in- 
scription :— 

** Here Lygetn THe Boviz or Epwarp ALLEeyN, Ese. 
THs FovnpgR oF THIS CuvacH AND CoLLeGR, wHO Digp 
Tus Twenty-Fiast Day or Nova. a.D. 1626, xTar. 61.” 

All who cherish the memory of Alleyn, and 
of the good old times in which he played so well 
his earthly part, would rejoice to see an earlier 
stone, and a memorial of Joan Alleyn formerly 
in the chapel, restored to the light of day. They 
should be dear to Dulwich as memorials of that 
old English worthy to whom the place owes so 
much. 

The original College buildings, according 
to Macmillan, soon proved wanting in stability. 
Serious dilapidations, entailing heavy expendi- 
ture for renovation, mark the whole history of 
the College. Within a dozen years of the 
founder’s death the steeple fell, and occasioned 
an outlay which swamped the salaries of all 
the higher officials, and necessitated a partial 
suspension of other ordinary expenditure for half 
a year. Not long after, the whole east wing fell 
down, and part of the other. 

In 1667 other portions of the college fell down. 
The chapel register tells us, under date May 28th, 
1703, “The colledge porch with y* treasury 
chamber, &c., tumbled to y* ground.” In 1740 
the east wing was so dilapidated as to necessi- 
tate rebuilding. From 1812 to 1833 the expen- 
diture on repairs and restorations exceeded 
22,0001. In more recent years, up to 1866, the 
outlay under the same head has been propor- 
tionately heavy. 

In 1857 the Charity Commission gave Dulwich 
anew scheme, and pensioned off the members of 
the dissolved corporation. 

The range of instruction now embraces 
the usual English subjects, with Latin, 
Greek, modern languages, mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, chemistry, and nataral sciences. 
At present only one modern language (French) 
is taught, and science is postponed until the 
new buildings are ready to receive the boys, 
now crowded into a set of inconvenient rooms in 
theold college. It seemed at one time that suit- 
able buildings could be only hoped for, but never 
seen, by the present generation. Mr. Rogers, 
chairman of the governors, when laying the 
foundation-stone of the new schools, on the 26th 
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June, 1866, stated that the money paid by the 
two railway companies, whose lines intersect the 
estate, had put the College thirty years in ad- 
vance of what would otherwise have been its 
position. 

Of the new schools, now nearly completed, we 
give a view and plans.* The main buildings are 
of four stories, and comprise residences for the 
under-master of the Upper School, and the head- 
master of the Lower School, besides library, 
board-room, &c.: a detached house will be built 
for the master of the college. One wing takes 
the Upper School, the other the Lower; both 
communicate by a cloister with the central hall, 
for collective gatherings, such as speech-day 
celebrations. 


gate; St. Luke,” Old-street; St. Saviour, 
Southwark ; St. Giles, Camberwell, equally par- 
ticipate in all the benefits of the foundation ; 
but it is anticipated that ample room will re- 
main for scholars from all parts of the country 
as at our other English public schools. The 
plans also will admit of enlargement should it 
ever be found necessary. 

The governing body consists of nineteen 
governors, of whom eleven are appointed for life 
by the Crown, and the remaining eight are 
made up by two governors from each of the 
above parishes, who are elected by the vestries 
| for a term of seven years. 
| The new buildings, which are from the de- 
signs of Mr. Charles Barry (the architect and 





They are intended to fulfil the intentions of surveyor to the governors), are approaching 


the Act of Reconstitution of the charity of 1858 
so far as the educational part of the scheme 
goes. The acreage appropriated for the school 
buildings, official residences, administration 
offices, with play-grounds and play-fields for 
both schools, is 25 acres. A further area of 
20 acres is reserved adjacent, to be hereafter 
appropriated for boarding-houses or other college 
requirements as may be found desirable. The 
precincts are thus about 45 acres,—equal, we 
believe, to those of any public school in Eng- 
land. 

The new buildings are designed to provide 
accommodation for 600 boys, equally divided 
between the upper and lower schools for edu- 
cation on the class-room system and according 
to the “curriculum” provided by the Act of 
Parliament. 


Foundation scholars, who will be clothed, fed, | 


and educated free of all cost to their parents or 
guardians, will be accommodated to the number 


of twenty-four in the upper school and thirty- | 
The various usual ap- | 


two in the lower school. 
pendages to great schools are also provided, such 
as libraries, reading-rooms, day-rooms, bath- 


rooms, and so on, with hat and coat rooms and | 
The buildings are dis-| 


lavatories, of course. 
posed so as to keep the upper school complete 
in the south wing and the lower school in the 


north wing, while the central mass of building | 


(connected by the play cloisters with each wing) 
will contain the great hall, library, lecture- 
theatre, laboratory, &c., which are for the 
common use of both upper and lower schools. 

The governors have been enabled to build the | 
new college buildings at the present time in 
consequence of having received large sums in 
compensation for land taken by several railways 
traversing the estate, and being permitted by the 
Charity Commissioners so to apply these sums. 
But for these circumstances they could have 
raised the funds only by sinking their annual 
rental to such an extent as would have been 
liable to cripple the immediate efficiency of the 
schools when built. As it is, this special fund 
will provide the cost cf building, and rental 
(which is on the increase) will provide means 
for carrying out the scheme liberally and well. 
Let us hope this will be done. 

The estate which forms the rich endowment 
of the College consists of about 1,400 acres of as 
beautiful and attractive land for building as is to 
be found within five miles of London, and is being 
occupied with villa residences of a superior 
kind, pains being taken to preserve its present 
beauty while developing ‘its resources in this 
respect. 

The income in the founder’s time was 8001. 
per annum! The last year’s income from rental 
of Dulwich estate was about 13,0001., of which | 
about 4,5001, were absorbed by life annuities to 
the members of the late corporation, in accord- 
ance with the Act of Parliament, leaving 8,5001. 
if not more, available for the educational branch, | 
the eleemosynary branch, and general estate and | 
administration expenses. 

The governors have founded two scholarships | 
of 601. a year each, and propose largely to add | 
to these as their expected resources will gradually | 
allow. An income of at least 20,0001. a year | 
may be plainly seen in the middle distance. 

It is probable the report of the Public Schools | 
Commissioners which refers to Dalwich, will | 
result in some important changes both affecting | 
the division of the school into upper and lower | 
schools, with different capitations ; and also as 
to the appropriation of some parts of the build- 
ing in a different manner to that at first intended, | 
and in relation to which first intention they 
have been designed. All this, however, is at 
present unsettled. 

The four parishes of St. Botolph, Bishops- 











continue this branch of well-doing. They would 


| Barrister-at-law. 
* See pp. 630, 531. i 1963. m 


completion under his personal superintendence. 
| he style is Northern Italian of the thirteenth 
' century, of which beautiful examples are seen at 
Milan, Verona, Parma, Pavia, &c. The materials 
are almost exclusively brick and terra-cotta of 
various colours ; the use of which latter material 
has been of late much studied, and the manu- 
facture for building purposes brought to con- 
siderable perfection. The roofs are covered with 
Taylor’s patent dull red tiles, glass tiles being 
inserted where light is required. 
| The whole building will be of fireproof con- 
struction, substantial and good, with only sufli- 
‘cient ornament to be appropriate to its position 
and objects, and the important rank it is hoped 
that Dulwich College will take in future times. 
, The contract for the buildings (exclusive of 
finishings, fittings, &c.) has been taken by Mr. 
Downs, of Union-street, Southwark (whose 
‘tender was the lowest sent), at 62,0001.; and the 
fittings, finishings, &c., will cost an additional 
15,0001. The present contract does not include 
a school chapel, for which, however, an appro- 
priate position in the general plan is reserved, 
and which will, it is hoped, be commenced ere 
very long. 
| Class-rooms provide about 12} ft. floor per 
' boy, 250 cubic feet per boy, and are about 15 ft. 
in height. 

The terra-cotta work is being executed by 
Mr. J. M. Blashfield, of Stamferd. A paper on 
this interesting subject was read by Mr. Barry 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects; 
part of which we print in our present number. 

A few lines concerning Dulwich Picture Gal- 
lery will be in place. One Noel Desenfans, a 
picture-dealer residing in Londor, had been 
commissioned to form a collection of pictures 
for Stanislaus, king of Poland, and had bought 
many in consequence. Political changes pre- 
vented the fulfilment of his commission, and 


foreign extraction. Bourgeois determined on | 
bequeathing them to the country, and, according | 
to the story, asked John Philip Kemble where | 
he should build a gallery to contain them. | 
Kemble, an actor, suggested Alleyn’s College at | 
Dulwich, and the advice was taken. The pre-| 
sent gallery attached to the college was built | 
from the designs of Sir Jobn Soane, in 1812. | 
Bourgeois, reserving a life interest to Mrs. Des- | 
enfans, left 2,0001. towards the building, and | 
10,0001., the interest of which was to meet cur- 
rent expenses. Mrs. Desenfans gave up her life 

interest, and left 4,000l. in addition. The be- 

quests having been invested when the Funds | 
were very low, are now represented by a total 

of 17,5001. Consols. We heard with pleasure at 

the last “‘ speech-day” that it is in contempla-_ 
tion to establish an Art-School near the Gallery, | 
the pupils of which may get their general educa. | 
tion at the college with the other boys. 








LONDON : ITS CHARITABLE AGENCIES 
AND WANTS.* 


When energetic, pious, charitable people 
arrive in London from villages, or other small 
spheres, where they have been accustomed to 
see much of their poorer neighbours, visit them, 
advise them, sometimes relieve any pressing 
wants that unmerited misfortune may have | 
brought to them, sometimes entertain them, and | 
more frequently aesist in educating their chil. | 
dren, they generally find themselves unable to | 











* London: Some Account of its Growth, Charitable 
Agencies, and Wants. By Charles B. P. Bosanquet, M.A., 
London: Hatehard & Co, Piccadilly, 


\is the oldest in London. 


| 
often like to treat the dismal houses of the slums 
as they have been accustomed to regard the 
cottages of their country quarters, but they do 
not know how to begin, or how their attempt 
might be received. This difficulty was felt a 
few years ago, by a young barrister, amor 
others, who, however, surmounted it, and hag 
now recorded his experiences for the benefit of 
those in a like position. He points out a few 
ways in which it is easy for the new comer tg 
London to help the poor, and gives information 
of some of the most prominent existing agencies 
to the end that they may place themselyeg 
in comrannication with them if they think pro. 
per. His work is not intended to supersede guch 
parochial machinery as may be already in ex. 
istence, but rather to supplement it with in. 
formation concerning the more general charitieg 
available for the deserving poor. In the course 
of visiting it is frequently the case that some 
families never require pecuniary aid; but these 
may be materially assisted by advice of variong 
kinds, letters of recommendation, information in 
cases of sickness, where to obtain surgical ap. 
pliances gratuitously, and other help that the 
well-informed are able to give the uninformed. 
| The work is quick with suggestions to laymen of 
| the modes in which they may make themselves 
, usefal to their fellow-creatures. Its pages dis. 
‘close, too, that there are among us numbers of 
' professional men who have not yet learnt to 
| believe in the efficacy of compounding by money 
for personal service, and who, undisturbed by 
the distractions of the great metropolis, spend 
| their leisure among the poor, consoling, sympa- 
| thising, helping, and teaching. 
| Mr. Bosanquet informs us that when he first 
‘came to live in London he used to tell persons 
| who begged of him in the streets to go to their 
| clergyman, or to some one who knew them,—not 
| to come to one who knew nothing of them. This 
/was under the supposition that there was as 
| much intercourse between the rich and poor in 
| London as there is in villages, and that there 
| could be no really deserving persons without a 
| friend better off than themselves to whom they 
| could go for advice and help. Bat he soon found 
\that respectable persons might be reduced to 
beggary and starvation without any such assist- 
| ance being available. To make the inadequacy 
| of the existing systems clear, he gives an account 
of the growth of London in the days of yore, and 
| in the present century; of the church-building 
| movements previous to 1856 ; of those subsequent 








‘to that date ; and of the principal charities. The 


| Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
It was founded in 


1698. The first district visiting society was 


when he died he left all the pictures he had in | founded in 1812, and now nearly every parish 


consequence acquired to his intimate friend Sir | has its society, chiefly composed, however, of 


Francis Bourgeois, R.A., a Londoner, though of | 


ladies. The number of these is too frequently 
insufficient. The author tells of one parish in 
the south of London divided into twenty-eight 
districts, twenty-seven of which were hopelessly 
vacant, and the twenty-eighth undertaken by 
the clergyman’s wife. In 1835 the first paid 
agency was introduced by the London City 
Mission. This association divides the metropolis 
into districts containing about 500 poor families, 
and appoints an agent to visit from house to 
house, who is either under the superintendence 
of the clergyman of the parish, or of a nou- 
conforming minister, or of a layman. There are 
351 of these missionaries now at work. Then 
comes the Bible Society, with its 230 Bible- 
women. Ragged schools, refuges, reformatories, 
services in theatres, are next touched upon. The 
Pure Literature Society is another attempt at 
improvement. Some young barristers, who Te 
gretted the class of publication most eagerly 
bought up by the working-classes, combined to 
help forward a more wholesome kind of mental 
fare, and to assist in establishing libraries 2 
connexion with working men’sclubs, hospitals, and 
other institutions. There are two other societies 
that visit and relieve the poor, the Metropolitan 
Visiting and Relief Association, and the Society 
for the Relief of Distress; and, besides these, 
there is the Mendicity Society, whose begeing- 
letter department is one of the curiosities of 
London. With all this, there is great as 
much more. “In some places,” says 
Bosanquet, “the poor are over-attended to, 
whilst in others they are allowed to starve im 
soul and body. There is no sufficient under 
standing between the different agencies, oan 
consequently, there is a want of system, He 
thoroughness, in the way the work is done. re 
calls for an undenominational organization, W ~ 
it would be less frequently the case that 0 of 
cholera patient should have three bottles 
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brandy and his next-door neighbour none, than tenements. The Marylebone Association, also | 
it has sometimes been. We are told by a clergy- local, composed of shareholders, began by paying 
man that there was only one family in his dis-| 1 per cent., and is now paying 3} per cent. This 
trict that kept a cook, and that was his own; society is considered by our anthor to have been 
and another clergyman is quoted who stated more successful than any other in keeping and 
there was not a family in his district whom he improving the people whom it found in occupa- 
could ask for a shilling, and not a family who | tion of the old houses which it purchased. Gray’s- 
would not be glad to accept one from him; while buildings, Duke - street, Manchester - square, 
in some parishes there are so few poor that they twenty-one houses, densely packed with poor 
ron a risk of being spoilt with too much atten- | Irish people, have been taken in hand, and are 
tion, and in others there is actually no employ- | still let out in single rooms, at about 2s. 6d. a 
ment for willing workers, nor use for contribu- | week, after their remodelling. Experience of 
tions. Organization and distribution of forces this class of tenant shows that it is unwise to 
and funds are clearly wanted. lay water on to the upper floors, for the sink is 
People who doze away their Sunday afternoons | sure to get stopped up by misuse, and disaster 
will be startled to hear how these few leisure ensue. A new block, in Lisson-grove, belonging 
moments are seized by ardent spirits, who have to this association provides for 418 families, in 
worked as hard as the dozera have throughout | single and double rooms, at 2s. and 3s. 9d. per 
the week, to go about and do good. It is on|week. The Strand Buildings Company, 1857, 
Sundays, it is argned, that the poor are left |owns but one pile of dwellings, in which the 
most to themselves, and a little unofficial visiting | tenants pay 4s. to 5s. 6d. a week, for two rooms. 
with reading or conversation with them in their, The Central London Dwellings Improvement 
homes has been found welcome in quarters Company, of which our author is one of the 
hitherto considered unapproachable. The infirm hon. secs., was formed, in 1861, by gentlemen 
ward of a workhouse, where many of the in- | most of whom belonged to Lincoln’s-inn, who 
mates cannot attend chapel, is a place where a wished to see for themselves whether it was not 
little attention of this kind is sure to be appre- , possible to provide good accommodation for 
ciated. Schools, too, afford ample scope for | small tenants without loss. So far this company | 
great working powers. Some of the ragged. bas purchased three freehold properties and one | 
schools have been founded and are worked long leasehold, all in the neighbourhood of | 
exclusively by young professional men. Mr. | Drury-lane, thoroughly cleaned and repaired 
Bosanquet gives an account of the families in a them, and let them out again, often to the same | 
cul de sac among whom he first broke ground. | tenants they found in them, in single rooms, in | 
It requires an effort, he admits, to make ac- “rooms and slips”—that is, with a portion of | 
quaintance with strangers, but when effected the room partitioned off—and in two rooms. | 
the result is sure to be satisfactory. How the | About 180 families are comfortably housed by | 
first plunge, as he calls it, was made in his them, and their dividend varies between 3 and 4, 
instance the reader must ascertain by reference | per cent. The London Labourers’ Dwelling 
to his volume. Society has paid 5 per cent. from the first. Ics 
We pass on to remind our readers what has been | promoters had some experience upon which to, 
done for London by the dwellings improvement base their operations. They were shareholders 
associations towards making up for the arrears of in the very successful Cottage Improvement 
two centuries. There are eight of these societies | Society at Hastings, and simply applied the plan 
at work, and much private effort has been made | they found answered well in the country to 
in this direction, foremost among which mast be | London, under the same auspices. They purchased 
ised the munificence of Mr. Peabody and | houses in St. George’s-in-the-East to begin with 
Miss Coutts. The overcrowding and other in- | which brought a dividend at the end of the first. 
sufficient sanitary arrangements that first half-year. Subsequently they purchased houses 
attracted attention in the reign of Queen Eliza- in the east of London and in Lambeth, and they 
beth, and had been gradually getting worse and are now covering part of the famous Vauxhall 
worse as the people settled down again after the Gardens with houses built in flats, and furnished 
Great Fire and time passed by, were first | with every necessary appliance for the family of 
grappled by the Society for Improving the Con-,a mechanic. At present the society houses 215. 
dition of the Labouring Classes, who about the families, some of whom pay 7s. and 8s. a-week ; | 
year 1844 began to bnild a range of improved others ls. 6d. for a single room; and others, | 
houses at Bagnigge Wells. In 1847 a lodging- | occupying a whole house at 12s. per week, are 
house for single men in George-street was, allowed to take lodgers. The next company | 
opened by the late Prince Consort, which is now , that appeared upon the ground was the Im. 
always full. Another single man’s lodging- | proved Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, 
house, formed out of three old houses in Charles- | 1563. This owes its existence to the example of 
street, is also always full, and brings in a net | Sir Sydaey Waterlow, who built a block, con-. 
return averaging 12 per cent.; but here the taining twenty tenements, to the north-west of | 














society has only a short lease, and no sinking 
fund has been provided. In 1850 the model 
building for families in Streatham-street was 
finished, which contains fifty-four tenements, | 
which are much sought after by respeciable 
mechanics. This brings in 44 per cent. This 
society has also improved old honses in Tyn- 
dall’s-buildings and Wild-court, Drury-lane. 
Altogether it provides accommodation for 350 
families and for 258 single men. It issues a 
quarterly publication called the “ Labourer’s 
Friend.” The Metropolitan Association began to 
build in 1845, and its first block, for 110 families, | 
in Old St. Pancras-road, was opened in 1847. This 
is now paying 6 per cent. The Soho-chambers, | 
taken on lease and fitted up as lodgings for | 
single men, have never filled well, and are still 
a loss to the association; neither have the 
Metropolitan-chambers, built in 1849 at Mile-end, 
for 234 single men, paid well; but ninety-six | 
cottages, built at Penge, near the Crystal, 
Palace ; Gatliff-buildings, near Chelsea Bridge ; | 
and Ingestre-buildings, near Golden-square, are | 
more popular. Owing to the experiments of | 
this society taking the direction of providing 
for single men, whose requirements have since 
been considered by the Common Lodging-house 
Act, their operations do not appear to have been 
so successful as they have been in reality, for 
2 per cent. has been the average interest paid to 
the shareholders until quite recently, when it 
has advanced to 34. The St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Parochial Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, was the 
next to take the field. The capital consists of 
donations. It owns two buildings, one in Gros- 
venor-mews, with thirty-two tenements of two. 
rooms each, purchased for 3,200l., and another 
in Grosvenor Market, containing forty-seven 





/nal galleries, that is seen from the South- 


the railway station, and strongly advocated an | 
extension of the experiment. The net profit of | 
his block is said to exceed 8 per cent. The | 
company formed with a view of multiplying his 
class of buildings has blocks in Old St. Pancras- | 
road, in Wapping, and Southwark, which pro- | 
vide homes for 376 families at rents varying | 
from 7s. 6d. to 48. 6d., neatly plastered and | 
papered, furnished with sink, scullery, and, 
closet, and supplemented with a drying-ground | 


on the flat roof; but these only bring in a divi- | 


dend of 5 per cent. They have, too, additional | 
property in Farringdon-road, containing 168 | 
tenements and 12 shops. This company is the | 
last of the metropolitan associations who have 
as yet made much progress. The Lambeth 
Association has a pile of dwellings, with exter- 


Western Railway; but it has not made much | 
way. Miss Coutts’s Colambia-square, and Mr. 
Peabody’s still more recent gifts, are fresh in 
everybody’s recollection. And yet with the 
combined efforts of these open-handed givers, 
not so many families have been provided for as_ 
have been turned out of small houses in the last | 
ten years, under Parliamentary powers, to effect | 
improvements of other kinds. “ Improved) 
dwellings of different kinds have been provided, | 
on the closest calculation I can make,” says Mr. 
Bosanquet, “ for 3,500 families ; it is obvious that, 
though this is not an inconsiderable result in 
itself, it is quite out of proportion to the wants 
of a city containing 3,000,000 inhabitants, the 
majority of whom, of course, are mechanics, 
labourers, or irregular poor.” Oar author sug- 
gests that a commission should be appointed to 
ascertain the best mode by which overcrowding 
may be effeetually diminished. He also suggests 
that mechanics should be encouraged to build 








themselves houses in the blocks we have been 
mentioning, as they are assisted to do by build- 
ing societies in the suburbs. 

It is disheartening to find that small tenants 
will not always second the efforts that disin- 
terested people make in their behalf. Their 
drains are constantly getting stopped up through 
their gross carelessness, such as would warrant 
the dismissal of any servant from a respectable 
house. Pieces of flannel, rags, green stuff, are 
constantly found in them, and even a hammer 
and a spoon have been found to be the cause of 


their obstruction. As there never will be a day 


when people will voluntarily visit the houses of 
the poor to clean their drains for them, it is 
very essential that they should be instructed in 
this simple matter when the rooms are let to 
them ; and perhaps it would be well if it were 
clearly understood that carelessness in this re- 
spect would be the just cause of notice to quit. 
Owing to this disregard and the frequent 
changes of the very poor, it is not considered 
safe to calculate on clearing more than 50 per 
cent. of the nominal weekly rent of rooms in 
the lowest class of house property in London. 
“ Repairs and rates, collection, bad debts, and 
empty rooms swallow up the other half. If any 
but the simplest and strongest fittings are put 
into such houses, they are a permanent source 
of expense.” 

The modes in which poor relief is administered 
in Elberfield, in Paris, in New York, and amongst 
the Jews in London, are shown as, in some par- 
ticulars, affording useful information. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Bosanquet gives extracts from the 
papers of an association of which he is lay- 
secretary, formed since his book was planned, 
for the organisation of the efforts of lay-helpers 
for the diocese of London, in which Sunday 
work, evening work, day work, and general work 
are laid out for the acceptance of the eager souls 
anxious to give their personal services to the 
poor. He advocates the appropriation of a fixed 
proportion of a man’s income to religious and 
charitable purposes, and urges that all should be 
ready to give and glad to distribute. If the 
squalor of London were found in a village some 
one would be sure to take the matter up. The 
size of London should be no discouragement, for 
the number of workers is also large. Mr. Bosan- 
quet recommends new-comers uot to take too 
much in hand when fresh to their work, but to 
choose whatever branch they feel most fitted 
for, and make themselves masters of it; and he 
reminds people not able to visit the poor that 
they can still exercise consideration on their be- 
half, and materially improve matters by such 
simple means as ordering work in slack seasons, 
and any necessary repairs and renovations to 
property to be doue when possible in the winter. 
His work, as we have said, abounds in sugges- 
tions for the profitable use of spare time, and is 
written in a commendable spirit. 





ON TERRA COTTA, ESPECIALLY AS 
USED IN THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR 
DULWICH COLLEGE.* 
Difficulty in Use of Terra-cotta. 


Ir is but fair to point out some of the dis- 
advantages in the use of this material that do 
certainly exist, and cause much vexation at times 
to the architect. Of these, perhaps, the most 
embarrassing is the arrangement necessary to 
have the terra-cotta blocks made and ready on 
the ground almost before the rest of the work is 
begun, in order to work in when wanted as the 
bricklayers progress. At times this is found im- 
possible, and annoying delays in the general 
work take place, for which clients will be apt to 
blame their architect. The lesson, of course, to 
be learnt from this is, to carefully mature the 

ign at the outset, instead of our contenting 
ourselves, as we now too often do, with a mere 
sketch of what is intended, with the hope and 
intention of working in parts as time goes on and 
the work proceeds. I am not sure that archi- 
tects ought to object to this, since it must pro- 
duce decision of thought and precision of detail, 
which may be an advantage in an educational 
point of view, and is a serious corrective to 
indolence of thought in design. 

There is some considerable extra labour in the 
office put on the architect by the use of terra- 
cotta, arising from the necessity of making all 





* From a Paper by Mr. Chas. Barry read at the Institute 
of Architects, June 22nd, 
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ized detail drawings full 1-12th larger than | while the material is hard and dry, but not burnt, 
gain is to finish, in order to allow for its to make the blocks or mouldings true and square 
contraction, which I have already ssid is in that | in their arrises, &c. Next the cost of kilns and 
proportion. I have found it necessary, there- their wear and tear, and the cost of fuel. In 
fore, to make two drawings for all such parts: | each or all of these items in the manufacture, we 
one made with the usual 12-in. scale, for the cannot doubt that more economical arrange- 
use of the general contractor, the calculation of ments might be made than those now found in 
bending courses of the breaks, and the like; the | terra-cotta manufactories ; but as all such ap- 
other made with a special scale, 13 in. in length, | pliances and machinery are in the first instance 
but divided into twelve parts, representing costly, it becomes essential that the manufac- 
inches; and with this scale making all drawings turer should clearly see such a probable demand 
(fall size) which were to be issued to Mr. by architects and the public for his work as may 
Blashfield. justify him in the outlay necessary. At the 
Another disadvantage is, of course, the risk in same time, with all these drawbacks, the 
making and burning, which has been adverted economy of terra-cotta, as compared with stone, 


in with broken terra-cotta or brick in Roman 
cement, the cost may be stated at 3s. 1d. a cube 
foot ; these pieces include all ordinary face.work 
in mouldings, panels, &. The relative cogt 
taken in the same way would be about 5s, 64, 
for Bath stone, and 9s. for Portland stone. 

In this place I may properly say a word as to 
the filling in referred to. This, it is foung 
should always be done with good Roman cement, 
and not Portland, lias, or other cements, which 
all contain more or less lime in a free state, 
Particles of lime may be found in a latent state 
in nearly all the ordinary Portland cements, 
These particles do not slack or expand for a lo 
time after the cement has apparently set; and 





to, the annoying result being sometimes that all 
the pieces of a large window or door are perfect 
except a few, but these few being equally essen- 
tial with the rest, the work must stop till new 
blocks in lieu of the defective ones are made,—a 
matter generally of several weeks, or a temporary 
block must be put in and replaced with the 
proper one when ready. 

Next, there is the difficulty (which is, indeed, 
only a maker’s difficulty) of burning blocks 
which are to constitute jambs, strings, and con- 
tinuous features, so as to be perfectly true and 


correct in the mouldings. That this is only a 
maker’s difficulty and will be got rid of, if the | 
use of terra-cotta in England receives the en- | 
couragement that it seems to me to deserve, I | 
cannot doubt; the marked improvement that | 
has taken place in this respect in the work sent | 
up now to Dulwich, compared with that at! 
first sent, is a complete proof of this. At the | 
same time let it be remembered that the joints | 
and surface of adjacent blocks can be brought | 
into truth after being set, by rubbing down with | 


sharp sand and water; nor if the ware is pro- 
perly made, homogeneous throughout its mass 
and well burnt, is there any risk from rubbing 


down of getting a less lasting weather surface. | stone 571., and in Portland 861. 


I found this process of rubbing down much | 
needed with the first work sent to Dulwich; | 
but as I had contracted with Mr. Blashfield to | 
fix his work himself, true and correct, the ex- | 
pense thus caused to him, without repayment, | 
produced such increased care in the making, | 
drying, and burning, that little or no such rub- | 
bing down is now needed. The same remark | 
may be made as to the lines and arrises of | 
mouldings made in lengths: there is no reason 

for their having a round or concave edge ; but 

to prevent it, certain precautions must be taken 

before the work is burnt, and it is only neces- | 
sary for architects who use terra-cotta to let the | 
makers know that they will not pass defective in 
this and some other respects, to ensure that per- 
fection in line, surface, mitres, and the like, 
which is necessary to good effect. Here, how- 
ever, I wouid say that, of course these risks are 
much reduced if the size of the blocks is not 
great, and all idea of imitating the large blocks 
which are to be had in stone is given. There is 
no difficulty in this ; and, indeed, it is a question- 
able taste to attempt it, even if it were easily 
practicable, inasmuch as a peculiar distinctive 
effect arising from the size of its pieces may, 
and should, perhaps, be preserved, and make 
at once evident to a spectator that he is looking 
at a terra-cotta building, no less than is now the 
case with a stone or a brick one. 


Cost of Terra-cotta Work. 


I will now touch on that question of so much 
interest and importance to architects, viz., that 
of cost: and in doing so, I think it right to say | 
that although I shall mention some actual facts | 
by way of examples which, as far as they go, are | 
highly satisfactory, yet, in my opinion, the cost | 


| is t. Speaking in general terms, I think ]|whea they do in a confined space, such as a 
a apc ans taking Bh for cube as fixed in a hollow terra-cotta block, they do so with expan. 
| building, terra-cotta costs a little less than the sive force enough to crack a block several inches 
| soft stones, as Bath, Caen, &c., while, as regards thick. Roman cement does not seem liable to 
Portland, the average difference would be about this, and may, I think, be safely used: also 
35 to 40 percent. The greatest economy is to pozzuolana, thoroughly slacked lime, and clean 
be found when there is much work either in| sand. It requires about one peck of sand and 
under-cutting of mouldings (which cost nothing | one peck of cement to made solid a cube foot 
extra in terra-cotta over ordinary mouldings) and | of terra-cotta with a thickness of 2 in. of that 
in artistic modelled work; when, as I have | material. These hollow blocks so filled in may 
already said, under-cutting and almost full re- | be very thoroughly and economically bonded 








| 


lief of features is as cheaply produced as low | together in the most solid way by pieces of gal. 
relief. In these cases the economy is often | vanised hoop-iron being turned into the hollows 
several hundred per cent. over hard stone. | of adjoining blocks before the cement filling ig 
Plain strings, friezes, and plinths cost compara- run in. : ney. 
tively more in terra-cotta than other and more, In the work at Dulwich college it will be seen, 
enriched works in the material. To give the on reference to the section on the wall, that I 
members of the Institute some useful facts, I have used these filled-in blocks bonded into the 
will mention that the ground-floor windows at walls just as stone would be used; and J think 
Dulwich, shown in the drawing exhibited, have this is the only legitimate way in which to em. 
been made and fixed complete for 191. each; their ploy the material, and give it its true value as a 
cost in Bath stone would have been 201., and in building material. Mr. Scott, in one of his 
Portland 28/. works, calls terra-cotta “the highest develop. 
The principal floor windows, which are of ment of brick.” As such it should, I think, be 
rather elaborate design, have been fixed com- used, bonding into the work as brick does, but 
plete for 411. each. They would cost in Bath in proportion to the size of brick or block em. 
This cost in- ployed. In some works recently executed this 
cludes the modelling the busts in high relief, has not always been done, and terra-cotta has 
which are all different, and represent from care- been put on as face slabs, or filled in to brick 
fully sought out authorities where they can be Openings, like a wood sash or door frame would 
found, men of literature, science, and art, philoso- be, and not bonded at all. I have endeavoured 
phers and sages of antiquity. There are also | to obtain information from actual sectional mea. 
the Muses, and a few fanciful and original female surement of how the terra-cotta was treated in 
heads taken from the most familiar characters this respect by the old Italian architects, but 
of Shakespeare. These windows do not come, Without any definite success. All the published 
with all their work, to more than 5s. 6d. a foot works show external profiles and views, but 
cube. The second-floor windows have been never, as far as I can find, the section. I be. 
fixed complete for 101. each; they would have lieve myself that the old architects, like our- 
cost in Bath stone 191., and in Portland 281. 10s. Selves, sometimes bonded in and sometimes did 
The cornice will be seen to be richly treated, "Ot, and that the instances of the first method 
the whole is terra-cotta, save only the corona, Temain to us for our instruction, while the others 
which is formed of a slab of Portland stone, have become more or less ruinous. 
bonding right through the wall. When this was 


designed I did not know so much of the qualities | Strength of Terra-cotta as a Building Material. 


of terra-cotta as I do now, or of its transverse! The next part of my subject will be the 
strength ; but in a future case I should not hesi- | strength of good terra-cotta as compared with 
tate to make these slabs in terra-cotta. The that of stones in ordinary use. At my request 
cost per foot run of this cornice, which is 15 in. Mr. Blashfield has had a series of interesting 
projection and 4 ft. high (exclusive of the stone experiments made by Mr. Kirkaldy, of The 
corona), fixed complete, is 33s. a foot run. In Grove, Southwark, whose special attention for 
Bath stone it could not be done for less than some years has been given to testing the strength 
80s., and in Portland 120s. per foot run. of materials of all kinds with a degree of precision 

A double-sided moulded coping, suitable for and philosophical nicety that render his results 
balustrades, walls, &c., 14 in. wide and 9 in.) most useful and perfectly reliable. The follow- 
high, costs in terra-cotta about 24 a foot. It ing table will show the results, and will, Iam 
would cost in Portland 3s. 9d. to 4s. The cost sure, convince architects that we have here a 


of terra-cotta for garden balustrades, vases, very trustworthy material :— 
| terminals, and the like may be stated to be 
| between that of cement and stone; for instance, Bath 


Portland stone stood a crushing strain of... * tons. 
» 


a bust, heroic size, can be modelled as an 
original work in terra-cotta, and completed for 
101. or 121. A statue life-size for 25/. Balu- 
strades of ornamental character, with base and 
capping complete, for 12s. to 15s. per foot run. 
The cost of the open parapet to the railway 


Terra-cotta block of similar size, as above 


seen 
A good hard stock brick has also been 
tested (Exp. No. 710) of the usual size 
about 9 in. by 4} in. by 3 in, and st 17 » 
A terra-cotta block (Exp. No. 671), nearly 
the same size, or 12 in, by 4in, by 3 in. ‘ 
stood a strain of - 125 » 





of terra-cotta would be largely reduced, if it be- | viaduct of the Brighton Railway Company in 
came, as I hope it may become, a material far | Dulwich was, exclusive of vase and coping, only 
more largely employed in this country than it 5s. a foot run of a thickness of 6 in. 

has been. The items which make up the costof I have referred to solid terra-cotta blocks, and 
terra-cotta are, of course, in the first place, the | those made hollow with an average thickness 
clay or clays used, and their necessary weather- | of 2 in. of material. The specimens in the 
ing, mixing, and duly amalgamating; and in| room will explain what I mean. There is no 


this part of the process greater experience will 
lead to greater certainty, as to the best mixtures 
with reference to colour, homogeneity, equality of 
contraction, power to resist weather, and me- 
chanical strain, and hence some of the economy 
to which I have alluded may arise with greater 
demand for the work. Next there is the manual 
labour of working the clay into forms required, 
which I am sure, from my own observation, may 
be much reduced and superseded by mechanical 
appliances, if the cost of machinery can be in- 
curred. Next there is the air drying, the time 
this process takes, and the shed space required 





for extensive works. Next the masons’ work, 


physical difficulty in producing solid terra-cotta, 
and using it as cube-stone; the only difficulty 
being the long time such blocks, if of large size, 
take to dry thoroughly and equally throughout 
their mass, and to be thoroughly burnt in the 
kiln. In almost all cases no consideration of 
strength renders this use of solid blocks neces- 
sary, a8 the strength of hollow-filled blocks is 
very great, and quite sufficient in nearly all 
cases. I shall advert to this part of my subject 
again; but meanwhile, as we are upon cost, I 
will say that solid terra-cotta blocks can be 
made in ordinary colours at about 3s. 6d. a cube 
foot. If the blocks are made hollow and filled 





The experiments have been made with different 
shaped pieces of terra-cotta, some of them solid, 
some hollow but left empty, and some with the 
hollow blocks filled in, as I have done at Dul- 
wich, with brick and Roman cement. The result 
of experiments shows that the filling in doubles 
the strength of the hollow blocks, as the one 
showed signs of cracking with a strain of forty- 
two tons to the square foot, and the other 
required eighty-six tons to produce the effect. 
In these two experiments, I should mention 
that the ware was 1} in. thick only, while the 
thickness of that used at Dulwich is always 
2 in. ‘ 

The first experiment showed that a solid 12-in. 
cube of terra-cotta will not show a crack un 
a crushing strain is applied of 442 tons to the 
square foot; and to crush a hexagon stable-floor 
brick 4 in, diameter and 2} in. thick requ! 
no less than 855 tons. Mr. Blasbfield informs me 
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that the terra-cotta of the specimens here expe- 
rimented upon is a composition of clays from 
Cornwall, Devon, Poole, and Northampton, 
bended together and mixed with ground-glass, 
felspar, Lynn sand, and pulverized terra-cotta 
fragments. Before leaving the experiments, it 
may be remarked that the clays which are 
technically termed “ fire clays,” and resist the 
jJargest amount of heat, are the weakest against 
a crushing or transverse strain, and those which 
fiux or run at a less heat are the strongest. 
The pieces expermented on, which were hollow, 
were filled with Roman cement twenty-seven 
days before the trial. With a longer time, the 
cement would have been more completely hard- 
ened, and a greater pressure would have been 
resisted, but this was done to represent roughly 
what would actually be the case in the progress 
of a building. 


General Remarks on other Qualities of Terra-cotta. 


The relative absorption of terra-cotta and 
stone, such as Bath stone, as a measure of 
possible decay, is also interesting. It has been 





found to be very considerably less, but I have 


in cornices and strings at Darleston Hall; and 
some terra-cotta work at Columbia Market, lately 
erected for Miss Burdett Coutts by Mr. Darby- 
shire. Mr. Blanchard has done several large 
works recently, among them the Charing-cross 
and City terminus hotels, the Star and Garter 
Hotel, and nearly all the terra-cotta work at 
South Kensington; he also executed a large 
number of garden works for my late father, as 
well as the capitals to the Corinthian columns of 
the fagade at Cliefden House, near Maidenhead. 
Mr. Blashfield has executed considerable works 
for India in public and private buildings at 
Bombay and Moorshedabad, also for buildings in 
New Zealand ; while at home, he has done the 
work at the Dake of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, 
for Mr. Haywatd, architect; the Sun Fire-office, 
Charing-cross, for Mr. C. Freeman, architect ; 
Hall and Allen’s new warehouse, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, for Mr. R. Tress, architect; the 
townhall, Farnham ; some work at Castle Ashby 
and the New India Office, for Mr. Digby Wyatt ; 
Holy Trinity Church, Barking ; sundry parapets, 
panels, &c., for the viaduct in Dulwich, of Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast railway ; and the 





while its cheapness is a further recommenda- 
tion. For internal decoration its capabilities of 
being made in a great variety of colours, any of 
which can be enamelled and blended with por- 
tions gilt, silvered, or bronzed, make it pecu- 
liarly suitable; in short, I may repeat the re- 
mark made at the commencement of this paper, 
and say we have here a material which, for 
structural, decorative, and many useful pur- 
poses, has not received from us the study and 
attention it deserves, nor so much as it has re- 
ceived in past ages of the world. If architects 
could be now led to give this study, and try to 
introduce terra-cotta generally into their works, 
the manufacturers would be encouraged to spend 
money in producing a material which would be 
unequalled. Such encouragement was given 
thirty or forty years to the different kinds of 
stucco and cement, and with important results 
in this respect ; but, afterall that has been done 
and discovered, that material is but a perishable 
one after all, needing constant painting to pre- 
serve it, and subject to many other inconveni- 
ences. Terra-cotta, on the other hand, when 
well manufactured and burnt, is practically 





not had the time (as I had intended) to test the works at New Dulwich College, under my own everlasting and unchanging in its effect artisti- 


proportions accurately, not only as compared 
with Bath, but with Portland and other stones. | 


direction, are also among his recent works. 
For gravestones and sepulchral monuments in 


cally, and it may be, in some ages to come, when 
our stone and stucco buildings may have become 


When it was subject of debate with Mr. Page, the open air terra-cotta seems peculiarly suit- ruinous or altogether disappeared, that, as in 


whether stone paving or terra-cotta tiles should 
be used for the footways of Westminster Bridge, 
he was anxious to test its wearing capabilities 
for foot traffic, and had an experiment tried by 
grinding together with sharp sand and water a 
terra-cotta tile 12 in. square and a similar piece | 
of York stone. The friction was continued for 
‘five hours, at the end of which it was found that 
the terra-cotta tile had lost 1-16 in. of thickness, 
while the York stone had lost }in. The cost of 
such tiles as those of which this pavement is 
composed can now be stated at 74d. a square 
foot, exclusive of cost of laying. The tiles for 
Westminster Bridge were made and pressed by 
hand; they have stood the wear of six or seven 
years in as busy a thoroughfare as any in Lon- 
don, with no very serious wear. If made now, 
they would, however, be pressed by machinery, 
and be much harder and more durable. 

It is necessary here to caution my hearers, 
that all that has been said is of course only | 
applicable to terra-cotta in the proper sense of 
the word; that is, a “ body” composed of such | 
materials as have been above enumerated, very. 
carefully mixed and blended, and very carefally 
‘burnt, with a proper regard for the greater or | 
less amount of firing which experience teaches is 
required for different “bodies.” Some mate- | 
rials, I am informed, are offered as “ terra- 
cotta” in the market which are nothing but 
clay and common sand. Such compositions will 
not bear, without great distortion, the necessary | 
firing heat, and are consequently soft on surface, 
with little transverse strength, and uot durable. 
This ware, of course, has the specious advan- 
tage of being much cheaper, and therefore 
architects should be very careful to test the 
terra-cotta of any particular maker before 
deciding to use it, if they do not wish the sur- 
face of their work in a few years’ time to flake 
off like bad brick. 

There has recently been discovered at Wat- 


able, as it is fondly hoped by relatives that these 
memorials from the living of the dead shall re- 
main unchanged for ever. In terra-cotta there 
would be no falling off of decorations, no oblite- 
ration of inscriptions as we now see is the case 
with the stone monuments in our churchyards 


Egypt, as in India, as in America, so the terra- 
cotta works of England may remain as one of 
those “landmarks of the civilisation of man- 
kind” in England to which Sir Charles Lyell 
alludes. 





and cemeteries. } 


The following rough and no doubt very imper- 
fect list of some of the best moulded brick re- 
mains in England will have some interest, and 
can no doubt be largely added to. It shows 
that a considerable development of the use of 
this material took place in the Eastern counties, 


PICTURES PURCHASED BY THE 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
THE following are amongst the principal works 
selected by the prizeholders of 1868 since our 
first statement :— 


possibly from the abundance of clay and compa-| From the Royal Academy.—The Head of the 


rative scarcity of building stone in those coun-— 
ties. I have endeavoured to fix the dates to 
these works as well as I could from Butler, | 
Smith, and the “ Baronial Halls” of England. 


Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk ................6 about 1260 
Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk............ Reign of Edward IV. 
tee. Cole GO.2..0.2.cc0ccecersssseceee pe Henry VI. 
West Stowe Hall, Blackburn, 

Se eee 2 Henry VII. 
Nether Hall. Essex................. ms * 
Tattershall Castle .................. ae about 1455 
Blickling Hail, South Erpingham, 

|S” ee ae Reign of Henry VIII. 
Giffard’s Hall, near Bibury, Suffolk ,, do, 
fast Basham Hall, Suffolk ...... o do. 
Wolterton Hall, near East 

I ccnesnscuitinnststenssunamtn $e do. 
Hampton Court Palace............ os do. 
Oxhead Hall, South Erpingham, 

IEE wcdchatthnctistenateeeaisdient os Elizabeth. 
Bolded TORO, .....crecencsesccccscotessenncsscsatee about 1607 


The growth of interest in making terra-cotta 
is perhaps represented in an encouraging way, 
when I name that in the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, only eighteen exhibitors were re- 


Glen, G. E. Hering, 2001.; Rustic Gallantry, C. 
Landseer, R.A., 1501.; Under the Willows, W. 
Field, 601.; The Musical Genius, E. Opie, 401. ; 
Sunshine, J. H. S. Mann, 311. 10s.; Look, here’s 
Punch, T. K. Pelham, 301.; The Baths of Cara- 
calla, Rome, E. H. Fahey, 20l.; The Evening 
Hour, J. V. De Fleury, 201.; Haymaking near 
Henley, late H. J. Boddington, 151. ; Cast Ashore, 
A.Corbould, 151. ; The Confluence of the Bure and 
the Yare, Yarmouth, G. Eaton, 15/.; In the 
Island of Capri, D. W. Deane, 151.; A Moorland 
Stream, T. J. Banks, 151. 

From the Society of British Artists.—‘ About 
Nelson: scene on board a Yarmouth lugger, 
T. Roberts, 75/.; Pembroke Castle, A. Clint, 
50l.; The Grand Canal, &c., Venice, W. Henry, 
50l.; Eswadodnan, near Land’s End, H. K. 
Taylor, 451.; A Lesson in Lace-making, H. 
King, 451.; Junction of the Moselle and Rhine, 
Mrs. P. Phillips, 451.; The Dogana and Ducal 
Palace, Venice, J. B. Pyne, 40l.; “Now came 
still Evening on,” &c., W. Gosling, 40/.; Au- 
tumnal Morning, Lledr Valley, R. Harwood, 40!. ; 





presented, while that number was more than 
doubled in 1862, and I believe a still larger 
number presented themselves at the Parish 
Exhibition of last year. 

There need be no jealousy or fear on the part 


| Folkestone, J. E. Meadows, 351. ; Entrance to a 
' Dutch River, J. J. Wilson, 35/.; “‘ In Ruins now,” 
| &., R. H. Wood, 301.; Girl Knitting, E. J. Cobbett, 
| 30l.; The Farmyard, H. B. Gray, 251.; View of 


combe, in Devonshire, some very excellent terra- | of masons that, if terra-cotta be largely substi-| Lacraal, Norway, A. Duncan, 25l.; The Path 
cotta clay nearly pure from all foreign matter. tuted for stone, their trade will be injured. It through the Wood, G. Wells, 251.; Rochester— 
The ware made from this, without any mixture is bat a new material for them with only this Winter Evening, G. A. Williams, 25/.; Cookham 
of other substances, is said more nearly to peculiarity, that their work with it lies in the on Thames, W. Williams, 21/.; A Farm near 
resemble the best Italian terra-cotta than any | manufactory when the clay is in a rather hard Ongar, Essex, E. L. Meadows, 171. 10s.; Barnard 
other. It belongs to Mr. Allen, of Watcombe, a| dry state. Then they can work mouldings, Castle, Durham, E. W. Robinson, 15 guineas; 
gentleman of scientific knowledge, who has spent mitres, &c., in it with ease and perfect trath,— Elaine, Miss E. Perry, 151.; On the East Ock- 
some time and made many experiments upon it, then stone-carvers may add their work of taste ment, Dartmoor, H. Moore, 201.; The Penmaen 
and it has been analysed by Dr. Percy, at the and fancy in a material soft and plastic enough Maur Mountains, A. J. Woolmer, 151. 


laboratory attached to the Museum in Jermyn- 
street. 

It has not yet been largely introduced into 
the market, but as it is fuund in an enormous 
mass not far from the surface, and as it is con- 
sidered that it can be put on board ship at 
Watcombe for about 3s. a ton, no doubt it will 
receive the attention its merits may deserve. 

There is, no doubt, much more interest taken 
in this material quite recently than for a long 
time previously. Among former instances of its 
use I may advert to the statues, panels, relievi, 
capitals, friezes at Buckingham Palace, which 
were executed by Croggon. Rossi executed the 
statues, antefixe, paterw, &c., at St. Pancras 
Church, at a cost, by the way, of 12,0001. Bubb 
made the bassi relievi in the fagade of the Opera 
House in the Haymarket ; Messrs. Cubitt a great 
deal of ornamental terra-cotta work to the Lon- 
don and North-Western railway station at 


to give them free scope, but to become as their 


hands leave it, by being then burnt, an im- 
perishable work. In the building, also, terra- 
cotta should always be fixed by a mason, and 
not an ordinary bricklayer. 

I have now touched, I believe, on all the more 


From the Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
Maple, Durham Loch, W. Evans, of Eton, 35/. ; 
' Cartoon Gallery, Knole, Kent, J. Nash, 261. 5s. 
From the Institute of Painters in Water-colours. 
| Harvest, J. Absolon, 521. 10s.; Desenzano, Lago 
di Garda, North Italy, C. Vacher, 50/.; Piazetta 


important points connected with the subject 1 of St. Mark, Venice, W. Telbin, 401. ; Arundel 


had in view, viz., the wider introduction of terra- 
cotta for architectural works than for many 
years past has been the case, and can only hope 
the patience of my audience has not been quite 
exhausted. Much might of course be said of 
the application of such a material for decorative 
purposes, simply such as diaper wall enrich- 
ments, balustrades, terminals, bases, statues, 
fountains, garden edgings, and other matters 
connected with garden architecture where no 
great qualities of strength or wear are necessary, 
though the indifference of cotta to weather, and 
especially to frost, makes it particularly valuable 





Broad-street, City. They have also done work 


for these purposes and far superior to any stone, 


Castle, J. Fahey, 15 guineas. 








Frescors iN THE Ropinc-room.—Mr. Cowper 
asked in the House of Commons when the public 
would be admitted to see the frescoes painted 
by Mr. Dyce in the Queen’s robing-room in the 
Houses of Parliament. Lord J. Manners said 
that he believed the frescoes referred to were 
quite fit to be inspected by the public; he was 
not able to state precisely how soon the room 
would be opened, but he trusted it would be 


ready very shortly. 





Tan-y-Ralt, North Wales, A. Panton, 40l.; Off 
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THE DEAN CEMETERY, EDINBURGH. 


Wer were never much in love with Scotch 
burying-grounds : we mean, in love with their 
architecture; for there is many a little kirk- 
yard with its venerable firs and yews, underneath 
whose shade— 

“ Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
and where their descendants smoke their pipes 
and exchange their mulls of a Sunday as they 
discuss the past week’s news during the half- 
hour preceding the minister’s arrival in his 
Geneva gown and bands, inexpressibly dear to 
us, owing either to its associations or to its 
picturesque or quiet, secluded situation. Buta 
Scotch churchyard is not, per se, ‘‘a thing of 
beauty ;” indeed, there is too often about it 


much that is in exeerable taste and even repul- | 


sive, the burial vaults (where there are such) 
being ordinarily enclosures guarded by unseemly 
walla and a rusty iron gate, or encased in iron 
rods, and filled with rank grass and nettles, 
growing as they list.* The Glasgow Necropolis 
and the Dean Cemetery in Edinburgh, however, 
are exceptions to the general rule; and some 
description of the latter and the sepulchral 
monuments it contains will, it is trusted, prove 
acceptable to the readers of the Builder. 

This cemetery has been in existence for little 
more than twenty years, the wood and shrub- 
bery, however, being of much older date. lt is 
charmingly situated, overbanging, as it does, the 
precipitous bank of the Water of Leith, oppo- 
site the little village of the Dean, an ancient 
suburb now almost absorbed in the city. It is 
beautifully wooded with venerable oaks, syca- 
mores, elms, firs, birches, willows, yews, and 
hollies, some of the latter of which have attained 
a height of 30 ft., as well as with younger 
laburnums, lilacs, hawthorns, mountain ashes, 
and foreign pines. The greatest care is be- 
stowed upon the trees and ornamental shrubs, 
the turf is smoothly shaven, the parterres are 
trimly kept and weil stocked with flowers, and 
the whole place is resonant, from morn till 
dewy eve, with the melody of song-birds.+ 
Mossy ivied walls support the terraces over- 
hanging the river, to whose very edge the wood 
descends. Over beyond the north wall rise the 
turrets and ogee roofs of Stewart’s Hospital, 
while behind the grand natural screen formed 
on the west boundary by a row of sycamores 
and willows appear the two open lantern tur- 
rets of the Orphan Hospital. Standing on the 
upper terrace, you may get through the trees 
charming glimpses of the grand old Castle rock, 
the General Assembly’s spire, the dome of St. 


George’s, with Arthur’s Seat forming the back-| 


ground of the picture. The sylvan beauty and 
peaceful seclusion of the situation cannot be 
surpassed; and, indeed, unless the recollection 
of some near and dear one buried there dims 
the eye, there is no pleasanter spot than the 
Dean Cemetery, 

Till the year 1845, upon this charming spot 
stood the House of Dean, the baronial residence 
of an old and proud, but now extinct Scottish 
family, the Nesbits of Dean. The mansion 
dated from the end of the sixteenth century, 
and is said to have served Sir Walter Scott as a 
prototype for Tully-Veolan House, the residence 
of the barons of Bradwardine, in his novel of 


dead beyond. Mr. Daniel Wilson, the anti- 
quary, supposes that the first-mentioned basso- 
relievo, as it has the Hopes’ arms sculptured 
beneath it, may refer to a family alliance with 
the Great Lord Advocate, “though the key to 
the ingenious allegory has perished with the last 
of their race.”* : 
Apart from its historical associations, its 
natural beauty, and that of many of its monu- 
ments, there is much interest attached to this 
necropolis. Considering how short a period it 
has been in existence, and how prevaleat is the 
desire to be buried with one’s fathers, it is sur- 
prising how large a number of illustrious dead 
lie there interred. Many of the brightest 
ornaments of Edinburgh society in the early 
part of this century—men distinguished and 





peaceful fields of art, philosophy, literature, law, 
|and medicine, there repose peacefully side by 
‘side. In the north-west corner, where we are 
|almost tempted to say that “lawyers most do 
congregate,” lie Francis Lord Jeffrey, the cele- 
brated critic of the Edinburgh Review; Henry 
or rather Harry Cockburn, the author of the 
/“Memorials of his Time;’ and their brother 


judges of the Court of Session, Lords Ruther- | 
There, too, are ceposited | 


ford and Handyside. 
the remains of Thomas Thomson, jurisconsult 
and antiquary. A red granite obelisk marks 


the resting-place of John Wilson, professor of | 
moral philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, | 


but better known as the accomplished editor of 
Blackwood ; while close to it, and marked by a 
white marble monument surmounted 
foliated cross, is the grave of his scarcely 
less talented son-in-law, William Edmondstone 
Aytoun, author of “ Bothwell,” the “ Lays of 


the Scottish Cavaliers,” and many humorous | 


contributions to Blackwood. A cenotaph of free- 


stone in memory of that other John Wilson, of | 
Scottish vocalists facile primceps, who Gied and | 


was buried at Quebec, stands close to his name- 
sake’s monument. A mural monument and 


medallion placed against the north wall marks | 


the spot where lie the remains of the author of 
“The Constitution of Man,’ George Combe; 
while close to it is the grave of the kind and 
genial John Burt, president of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh. Among others 
buried here may be mentioned Lord Murray ; 
the gentile naturalist, Edward Forbes; Professor 
Fleming, known from his works on natural 


science; the great limner, Sir William Allan, | 


president of the Royal Scottish Academy; the 
architect who did so much to beautify Edin- 
burgh, although his buildings are not all fault- 


less, William Playfair; and Robert Reid, Crown | 


| Architect for Scotland. A lofty cenotaph in the 
form of an obelisk keeps green the memory of 
| the colonel, officers, and men who perished in 
Bulgaria and the Crimea, or fell in action 
during the campaign of 1854-55. 
There is perhaps nothing more surprising to 
| aby one acquainted with the general character- 


istics of Scotch graveyards than the marked dis- | 


similarity between the monumental erections in 
such and those in the Dean. Not a single 
“‘thro’-stane” is to be found. The headstone 


with its cherubim with trumpeters’ checks and | 
é We doubt. 
if you could discover either sculptured skeleton, | 


expanded wings, has disappeared. 


death’s-head, cross-bones, or hour-glass. Those 


world-known in the battle-field, and in the more | 


by a. 


or stone medallion portraits; in others forming 
arcades, with details belonging to the most, 
ornate period of the Decorated style. 

And, if such has been the improvement in 
the taste which has erected these outward sym. 
bols of affection and regret, so also has there 
been a marked improvement in the tone and 
style of the inscriptions. If there be much 
“sculptured marble,” there is, at any rate, no 
“ pompous lay” nor maudlin sentiment. No 
child will be tempted in the Dean Cemetery, by 
the continued recurrence of fulsome praise of 
the departed, to inquire of its mother where 
they bury the wicked people. Such inflated 
inscriptions, as are but too common in every 
place of sepulture a century old, find no place 
there. We know only of one exception, which 
we shall afterwards quote, as the Latinity has 
| been often admired. Ordinarily the inscription 
records nothing more than the name and age of 
the deceased, with the date of his or her death, 
and perhaps some suggestive or consolatory 
text of Holy Scripture. Byron, who in one of 
his early poems says,—“ My epitaph shall be 
|my name alone,” elsewhere observes that a 
' name and a date are all that are required above 
one’s grave,—and we agree with him. Let us be 
thankful that the occupation of the epitaph. 
writer is gone; and, as we wish ill to no one, 
let us hope, as we believe, that he is more 
profitably employed writing poetical puffs of 
Jewish-made clothing or Parr’s Life Pills. Con- 
spicuous, too, by their absence, are heraldic 
shields and coatsofarms. It seems as if it were 
that those who have raised monuments to their 
departed friends were anxious only to indicate 
the spot where they lie buried, and to leave their 
fame, when such exists, to be perpetuated by 
their own good works,—those 





“ Footprints on the sands of time: 
Footprints, which perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

Some forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, may take beart again." 

We shall now offer some general observations 
on the styles of the monumental erections of the 
Dean, and direct particular attention to a few of 
the more noteworthy. Perhaps the obelisk is 
more numerously represented than any other 
kind of sepulchral monument, The material 
most frequently employed is polished Peterhead 
granite, either grey or red; but there are 
many examples executed in freestone and 
marble. In nearly every instance the dictum 
of most writers, that obelisks should never be 
placed on pedestals, has been disregarded. For 
our part, we agree with the authorities that the 
doing so is an error of judgment. It were mach 
better to do, as did the Egyptians, elevate them 
on a cubical die narrower at the top than the 
bottom, with twoor three steps under it. Where 
the greater part of an erection increases in 


| width as it approaches the ground, the eye 


travelling downwards should not be unpleasantly 
arrested, as it is by the perpendicular lines of a 
pedestal. Let any one visiting the Dean con- 
trast with its obelisks the graceful and easy 
manner in which, as it were, some of the Runic 
crosses (take, for example, that erected in 
memory of William Ambrose Moreland) rise from 
the ground. The cross in question is @ very 
effective one. It is about 20 ft. in height, the 
material being Peterhead granite highly polished. 


Waverley. Many of the pieces of - | more pretentious tombstones which were orna- | The shaft, which is surmounted by an open- 
Seanad aes A eh a Fags 10 ae | mented with pillars and pilasters, pediments and wheel cross, is a quad prism, diminish- 
and doors of the old mansion are now let into | “Ying buttresses, so as to resemble a dormer ing upwards; and has its north face divided 
the walls of the cemetery. Two of these are window of the French Renaissance period, and into three compartments, or panels, filled with 
especially remarkable. On one of them, which | of which the Greyfriars’ churchyard contains so | sculptured hieroglyphics. It is placed on & 
occupied the upper part of a pointed arch, is ™®™Y_ examples, are altogether unrepresented. block, or die, which with convex sides, is 
represented a judge upon a throne, with a lamb But, in place of these, what an endless variety at bottom than attop. Underneath it are three 
in his arms. His left hand holds a drawn sword, | of sepulcbral monuments have we not got! steps, and the whole rests on a large slab. 1 
and his right a pair of scales. “Two lions ram. Egyptian obelisks and pyramids of stone and die, the shaft, and the cross are of red granite, 


pant stand on either side, as if contending liti- 
gants for the poor lamb; the one resting his | 
fore paw on the sword, and the other placing his | 
paw in one of the scales.” On the other piece | 
of sculpture, which formed the pediment of a 
dormer window, a man is seen armed with a 
stout pole, with a hook at the end, by which he 
grasps it. A goat is ranning towards him, as if 
butting at him, while a bear seizes it (the goat) 
by the waist with its teeth, and another is lying 





* Prior to the passing of the Anatomy Act in 1832, 
most of the graves of the better classes were fenced in in 
this unsightiy way in order to protect them from desecra- 
tion, which the Scotes people have always held in great 
horror. 

+ An eminent American essayist has recently thrown 
out the suggestion that it were good to seoop out of the 
tombstones cavities so as to catch and retain the rain, and 


granite ; 


take flight from them; sarcopbagi; “storied 


urns and animated busts,’ set on pillar or 
pedestal ; statues of sorrowing matrons and | 
virgins, and of sympathising angels; crosses of | 


every description, the plain, the wheel, the 


Grecian cyclostyle and peristyle | 
temples; columns of the five orders, broken and 
unbroken, with doves and butterflies about to! 


while the steps are of grey. On the north face 
of the die the inscription is chiselled out in such 
a way as to leave the letters red while the 
ground is grey. The whole reminds one forcibly 
of the Iona crosses. 

To return to the obelisks, our sculptors would 
do well to imitate the Egyptians, who, a8 
fessor Donaldson has pointed out, made the face 


Runic, the crosslet, the decorated ; altar tombs ; | of each side of the obelisk convex with the effect 
long tapering coffin-stones coped en dos d’dne; | of rendering the light much softer upon the 
ornamental chains hung on pall pillars; bronze surface and the shades less crude. The 
and iron railings imitating natural foliage ;| pyramidions of some of the obelisks are orna- 
mural monuments—Medizval, Decorated, Flam- mented in very questionable taste with a sculp- 
boyant—in some instances forming niches con-| tured chaplet, or wreath of flowers, set a8 
taining sculpture, or holding slabs of marble or angularly and jauntily as the light Hazzar 
of polished granite for inscriptions, or for bronze | balances his for -cap upon his head. Bi 
The Egyptian Pyramids do not admit of im!- 








thus induce the birds to come and sing over the graves, 





5g, Memorials of Edinburgh,” by Daniel Wilson, vol ii ‘tation on a smallscale. It is the vast size of 


P. | these structures rising from the level sands of 
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an extensive flat country, and the notion or idea 
of almost superhuman power and energy which 
they are calculated to suggest, coupled with 
their known antiquity, which give them their in- 
terest. In themselves they are not beantiful. 
Accordingly the writer cannot approve of the 
taste which induced the late Lord Rutherford, a 
distinguished and most accomplished lawyer and 
judge, no doubt, to erect in memory of his wife, 
a pyramid, which is probably not more than 
12 ft. high. Bailt of blocks of red granite, 
which required teams of horses to transport 
them to the cemetery, it has yet the appearance 
of a model, and that on the smallest scale pos- 
sible, intended for no other purpose than to illus- 
trate a lecturer’s description of the Pyramids. 
It stands near the west wall upon a large sand- 
stone base or plinth. In its east face there is a 
square-headed opening fitted with a bronze door, 
on which are medallion portraits of his lordship 
and his wife, with an inscription underneath. 
The door has the effect of further dwarfing the 
size of the monument. We promised to give the 
inscription, and here it is :— 
Sophie Franciscw 
ror. 
Desideritissime 
Contra Votum Saperstens 


Morens Posuit 
Antanas Ratherford 


t Sibi 
M.D.0.C.C.L, 11. 


The Latinity is good enough, and has been 
much praised; but we fancy we remember 
reading something very much like the words 
before, when at school. 

The Dean Cemetery contains several good 
examples of sepulchral monuments, which are 
made in imitation of the long narrow tapering 
stone coffins of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, with the covers coped en dos d’dne, 
and ornamented with crosses. There is one 
monument of this description especially worthy 
of attention, namely, that erected in memory of 
James Murray, of Wick, his wife, and son, who 
perished in the wreck of the Royal Charter in 
1859. The coffin, which is mounted on a massive 





pointed arch, springing from elegant pillars, and 
containing a slab of white marble, in the upper 
part of which is a small trefoiled panel, with the 
monogram I1H§. 

The burying-ground of Findlay Anderson is 
marked by an arcade of three pointed arches, 
recessed nnder a low-browed arch, which springs 
from the upper part of buttresses at either side 
of the structure. Above all there is a lean-to stone 
roof, beneath the eaves of which is a hollow 
moulding, ornamented with the ball-flower. 
The openings in the arcade are occupied by 
slabs of white marble, intended for the reception 
of inscriptions. The shafts of the columns of 
the arcade are divided by cinctures. 

Very conspicuous is the monument erected by 
his widow in memory of James Buchanan, the 


founder of the “ Buchanan Institution” in Glas- | 


gow.* This is a Gresk choragic monument, in 
the style of that of Lysicrates at Athens, com- 
monly called the Lantern of Diogenes. It is 
an open cyclostyle of seven composite pillars. 

Here we take farewell of the Dean, a ceme- 
tery where, to quote the language of a writer in 
Blackwood, describing the kind of last resting- 
place he should wish to find,—‘a friend may 
freely come and cheat his fancy, and give 
breathing to his affection, without having to 
seek sexton or beadle for key, and a permission 
to be paid for. Not too gay for sorrow, nor too 
sad for love; but where there may be an in- 
dwelling sanctity that may hallow both ; whence 
sorrow might receive comfort and love trust; 
where there is a sweet green shade for the tales 
of the young, and a lingering sunshine upon 
many a sod to rest the aged as they sit. . . . 
Such is a scene of peace. Here the living may 
hope to “ sleep with their fathers.” 








WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


THE ancient adage, Ars longa, must be taken 
with a qualification. It is perhaps only strictly 
true in one sense. Art is tardy in growth: it is 


slab of stone with good mouldings, is of polished | long in arriving at perfection. If viewed in 
red granite, picked or hollowed out on the top, | another light, we must contest the trath of the 
like the matrix for a brass in the shape of a | apothegm. Art is not long minded in the sense 


cross fleurée. At the head of the coffin-stone, | of memory: it is not permanent in the produc- | 


and between two lovely hawthorns, rises ation of excellence. The most lamentable short- 
pediment-shaped canopy, containing a pointed coming connected with the art of painting, for 
trifoliated arched recess with hood-mould and | instance, is the total loss and oblivion of many 
side pillars, with polished grey granite shafts.|of its greatest discoveries and most valuable 
In the upper part of the recess there is the | traditions. When chemical success has once been 


figure of an angel in white marble, and beneath 


| 


attained we have a right to expect it to be per- 


is about, and who has an oil painting worth pre- 
serving, will do the same. It is almost incredible 
that any artist or amateur who has observed 
how much the exposure of a painting for even 
the term of a single season in the crowded rooms 
of the Royal Academy acts upon the freshness 
of its tint should not consider the glazing of a 
picture to be a far more essential requisite than 
a gilded frame. 

The old idea of a water-colour drawing, that 
of a rapidly-drawn permanent sketch of scenery, 
preserving the freshness and contrast of colour, 
but holding the same position in landscape that 
creyon does in portraiture, and not intending to 
compete with the more patient toil of the painter 
in oils, we fear must be held to be exploded. 
On the contrary, in the use of water-colours (and, 
in a very noticeable instance indeed in that of 
| Oils) there becomes apparent an actual return 
| towards one of the features, long held to be bar- 
,barous, of Egyptian or Assyrian art. Our 
jlimners do not, indeed, engrave or relieve in 
; marble, and then colour their work, but they oc- 

casionally Jay on relief and colour at the same 
| time, and produce a surface which, whatever it 
, may be, is not either smooth or level. 
| It may be true that an artist has the right not 
only to select the medium most obedient to his 
_touch, but to deal with that medium so as to 
| produce the effect which he desires. Genius 
has a prescriptive claim to a certain freedom 
from rule; but the question will arise whether 
genius would not produce something more 
| worthy of its powers by adherence to than by 
| departure from the traditions of art. In finish- 
| ing paintings with an irregular or relieved eur- 
|face, for instance, there must in the first 
instance be found a greater liability to injury, 
and a less probable durability of work. Then 
| the point of view from which the picture cau be 
| seen with satisfaction will be more restricted. 
| If instead of a work which is more or less 
|admirable from distinct points, and under 
| different lights, you obtain one which is only 
| properly visible at one distance and ia one light, 
|you have, pro tanto, an inferior production. 
You regret that the time and the talent devoted 
to the latter were not bestowed upon the former. 

One word may be added as to the pest, trouble, 
and annoyance of all the exhibitions of the 
season,—namely, the catalogue. It is hard to 
look at these productions in any light except that 
of an imposition on the public. The information 
which they afford is the minimum, the price at 
which they are charged is the maximum. In 
these days of cheap literature the extortion of 








the angel a red granite panel, which contains the manent. Strange stories are told of the jealousy | sixpence for a bare list of 300 pictures, or of a 


inscription. The sides of the pediment are 


| 


with which Titian regarded the secret of his 


| Shilling for one of four times the number, is 


enriched with crockets, and the apex crowned colouring; but the fact that the colours of| Sheer imposition. It is a method of raising a 
with a wheel cross, the wheel of which is orna-| Perugino, to say nothing of feebler colourists,|tax on the public under a false pretence. To 
mented with the dog-tooth moulding. Besides' are now in any carefully preserved works of | those persons who are the most likely to need a 
these, there are other horizontal tombstones made | that great master bright and fresh, while those, memorandum of the contents of the exhibition 
in imitation of those which prevailed during the of Reynolds, probably the most anxious experi- 
second half of the fifteenth century, having the | mentalist in colour of any English artist, more ring | ee 
form of a cross, and when seen from above pre- generally faded to the hue of blotting-paper, is, rooms. To find any individual work, or to visit 
senting the appearance of a church’s roof. | anything but satiasf. 


Sometimes two such are placed alongside of one | 


While oil painting is still so far involved in 


another to cover two graves,—that of husband | mystery that modern artists are unable to repro- 


and wife. 


There are examples, too, of hori-| duce the permanent tones of the Early Italian 


zontal gravestones made like the covers of the masters, it may not be any great matter of 
sarcophagi, which were in v6gue from the fifth wonder that water-colour should be entirely 


to the tenth centuries. 


enlair. Yet it does strike one as unaccountable, 


Table or altar tombs are not unfrequent,! on a visit to the Water-Colour Exhibitions, not 


ornamented with 


panelling, medallions, and only that a new style of colouring should have 


otherwise. That of Lord Jeffrey, erected out of! come into vogue within the last quarter of a 
the surplus funds subscribed by the public for | century, but rather that there should be attempts 


the execution of the marble statue of his lord- at so many different styles, and that artists in| 
ship in the Parliament House, is of fine Binny | this branch of study should not rather command 
freestone. It is elevated on three steps. A their labours, by deciding what were the true sable. 


stone medallion portrait ocoupies the centre of | qualities of this medium, and in what manner 
a panel inserted in the die which faces the | those qualities are most successfully developed. 
nearest footpath. Another good altar-tomb is | This, which is a mere matter of the mechanics, 
that (by J. McEwen, sculptor) of Adam Mercer, | or rather the physics, of art, is independent of 


F.R.C.8. It is surrounded by pall pillars 
and intermediate panels of iron rail-work. 
The tomb of Sir John Peter Grant, of Rothie- 
murcus, is another good example. Upon the 
adjacent wall, in a white marble panel, which is 
let into a slab of white sandstone, an angel holds 
@ scroll, with the name of the deceased and the 
date of his death. 

Many of the mural monuments are in the 
shape of pedimental canopied recesses or of 
blank arcading, which are often highly deco- 
rated. Among others we may notice the monu- 
ment to William Anderson, of Cleadon. The 
pediment, which is carried on columns with 
highly ornate capitals and bases, has foliated 
drip-stones, an extremely rich finial, and inter- 
mediate rows of the ball-flower ornament placed 
in a hollow moulding. Within the recess is a 





those subtler qualities of grace, and truth, 
and sense of light and colour, in which the 
distinctive individual peculiarity of the artist 
lies. Ifa student in water-colour were to visit 
the exhibitions with the view of learning from 
the counsel of the best masters how to practise 
the art, he would be likely to come away more 
puzzled than enlightened. 

In some cases you see such an evident resolve 
to deal with water-colours as with oil, that you 
are at a loss to know why the artist adopted the 
more perishable medium. He may reply that 
he trusts to the protection of glass, but the 
answer will be that any one who knows what he 





* Mrs. Buchansn, it is worth recording, bas recently 
subscribed the nvunificent sum of 6,000/, towards the 
erection of the new Medical Hospital in Edinburg). 


the catalogue is useless,-unleas profusely an- 
notated in pencil during their tour round the 


consecutively the works of any individual artist, 
by means of the catalogues, is a matter of 
extreme difficulty and annoyance. The prin- 
ciple of the numbering is often more inex- 
plicable than that which has guided the position 
of the pictures. Frequently number and position 
seem entirely unconnected. Then, occasionally 
we find some favoured artist occupying a com- 
| paratively large space, by dint of a poetic quota- 
| tion; while in the majority of instances there is 
' nothing to direct the attention of the visitor to 
the idea embodied in the painting. A list 
of works and authors is, of course, indispen- 
Such a list should be furnished to every 
| visitor as a part of the consideration for the en- 
| trance fee. If a more detailed catalogue is pre- 
| pared, which would be often very serviceable, it 
should be guided by some principles of explana- 
tion or of description, ag in the case of the Por- 
trait Exhibition at South Kensington, in which, 
however, we have taken occasion to point out 
certain shortcomings. But every artist who 
exhibits should make a point of doing justice at 
once to himself and to the public by attaching 
to the frame of his picture a small piece of 
gilded wood, on which title, and signature, and 
any essential brief description, should be legibly 
printed in black, The constant and most 
annoying distraction of the attention from pic- 
ture to number, from number to page of the 
catalogue, then to the title, and then to the 
artist’s name, which is the source of 80 much 
weariness and fatigue to any conscientious 
visitor, would thus be avoided. You would not 
be exposed to the risk of missing the very picture 
| you came to see, or of being guided in your 
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attention by the density of the crowds which 
render invisible the more popular paintings. The 
injustice, involuntary injustice, let us hope, of 
hanging committees would be thus, to some 
extent, counterbalanced. 

To this requisite, which no artist, and no 
connoisseur can deny to be extremely desirable, 
there is one sole objection. It is not that of the 
cost to the artist, for that would be amply re- 
paid by the additional publicity which would 
thus be given to his work and his name. Ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred, on being shown a 
picture, inquire what does it represent, and whom 


The large halls for the general public on each 
side are 84 ft. by 28 ft., exclusive of the com- 
partments for witnesses, solicitors, court offices, 
stairs, &c., which are screened off by glazed 
partitions. That on the police-court side is 
entered from Bloom-street, in the centre. The 
witnesses’ rooms, male and female, have private 
accesses on’ each side of the general entrance, 
and also a door from the large hall. Each of 
these rooms is about 16 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in., and 
will be open to the general hall above the glazed 
partition, which will reach about 8 ft. above the 
ground. 





is it by. Deny them this information, and the| The object in the arrangement of the courts 
picture fails to take hold of the attention suffi- | has been to concentrate, as far as poasible, the 
ciently to effect a lodgement in the memory. | business of the court, and to bring the prisoner, 
Expect them to put these questions three hun- | the witness, and the jury, the barristers, &e., as 
dred, or twelve hundred times to a catalogue, | near to the bench as possible. ; The warming 
and you must be unaware of the normal limit. of and ventilation of the courts is a subject to 
human patience. The one objection is, if we| which especial consideration has been given, 
allow the pictures to tell their own story, people , and provision is made in the construction of the 
will not buy our shilling catalogue. That is the court walls for passing heated air from the base- 
true cause of the continuance of a barbarous | 
custom, injurious to artists, extortionate, weari- | 
some, and unjust to the public. We hope that | 


the courts. Air-ducts, in suitabla places, will 
convey the supply of fresh air to such positions 


ment, through a series of cavities or fines, into | 
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our artists will make a stand—that they will 
announce for themselves their own names and 
their own subjects, and that they will refuse to 
lose a considerable part of the benefit which 
they might derive from a public exhibition, by 
having the due exposition of their names and 
designs stifled for the sole sake of selling a few 
bald pages of names at sixpence or a shilling a 
bundle. 








MANCHESTER CITY POLICE AND 
SESSIONS COURTS. 


THE foundation-stone of the new City Police 
and Sessions Courts has been laid by the Mayor 
of Manchester (Mr. Robert Neill). 
the new building is in Minshull-street, Bloom- 
street, and was formerly used by the paving de- 
partment of the corporation. The style of the 
building will be that type of the Pointed Gothic 
of which examples abound in Florence, Siena, 
Pisa, Verona, and other cities of the north of 
Italy. At the angle of Minshull-street and 
Bloom-street will be placed a clock-tower, the 
courts, four in number, occupying the central 
portion of the block of buildings, surrounded by 
offices and corridors, which, it is hoped, will 
prevent the noise and bustle of the adjoining 
streets from being heard in the courts them- 
selves. The basement or cellar is raised 6 ft. 
above the footpath in the street, in order to give 
the opportunity of effectually lighting and 
ventilating the various rooms and passages, 
especially those connected with the cells for 
prisoners. The floor of the basement is 8 ft. 


below the footpath, so that the entire story will 


be 14 ft. in height. A broad corridor or passage, 
15 ft. wide, extending along the back of the 
building, 14 ft. high, and two shorter passages 
at right angles with the main corridor, give 
access to the cells, which are of various sizes. 


About half of the cells are placed under the’ 


police-courts, and the remainder under the Court 
of Quarter Sessions. It is proposed to provide 
each cell with a water-closet and lavatory, 
rials used being, as far as possible, non-absorbent, | 
and the apparatus self-acting. The windows in| 
the passage will be large and numerous, glazed | 
on the inside with obscured plate-glass of great | 
strength, and protected outside by wrought-iron | 
bars similar to those recently fixed at the City 
Gaol and police-stations. 

The main entrance into the building, for the 
use of the magistrates and persons officially 
connected with the courts, is in Minshull-street, 
in the centre of the fagade. A spacious porch 
and vestibule give access to the principal stair- 
case, at the foot of which is the porter’s lodge 
and inquiry office. A small room for the 
governor of the City Gaol is on the right of the 
entrance. The frontage to Minshull-street may 
be let off wholly or in part for offices. The 
remainder of the ground-floor is occupied by the 
halls for the public, for witnesses, and rooms for 
prisoners awaiting trial. In the centre of the 
building is a large open area, 43 ft. wide, with 
entrance for the police-van to drive into the 
interior court, and a large yard for the use of 
the police. This open area divides the building 
into two portions, separating the part appro- 
priated to the police-courts from the sessions 
side of the building. It will be closed gt the 
end by gates, and wil] be an important aid to 


The site of | 





light and ventilation. 





‘in the courts as may be desirable to secure a 
complete and constant change in the atmosphere | 
A heating-chamber and boiler- | 


of the court. 
house are provided in the cellar, and a large 
channel for fresh air is constructed under the 
former room, to convey fresh outer air to the 
heating-chamber, which, after being warmed, 
passes into the court or courts at the time in 
use. The extraction of the vitiated air from 


the courts will be provided for in various 


ways. 
The foundations are being executed by Mr. 


Thos. Clay, of Audeushaw, under the direction | 


of Mr. Thomas Worthington, of Manchester, 
who is the architect of the building. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Mayor’s Parlour, Town Hall, Manchester, and 
explained the objects of this association. 
H. Nicholls was in the chair. 


gave a history of the foundation, objects, and | 


Mr. | 
Colonel Maude | °F business to make any alteration in his mode of regu- 





came off. The occasion was made a general 
holiday throughout the building trade there 
the masters having closed their shops for the 
purpose. 

Birmingham.—The master builders say they 
have now a sufficient number of non-society men 
to carry on all their works. The matters in dig. 
pute with the union men were the worked stone 
question, piecework, and sub-contracting. On 
these, and all other questions, the non-society 
men accept the masters’ rules. They have been 
engaged for twelve months certain, 








TRADE SOCIETIES AND COMBINATIONS 
OF WORKMEN. 


Tue Bill introduced by Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton and Mr. Richard Young to repeal and 
amend the laws relating to trade societies and 
/ the combination of workmen has been issued, 

The preamble recites the Acts 6 Geo. iv. cap. 
129, and 22 Vict., cap. 34; which by clause I 
are repealed. 

Clause 3 provides that,— 


“From and after the passing of this Act, if any person 
shall, by violence to the person or property, or by the 
threat of such violence, or by the threat of the commis. 
sion of any offence punishable by statute, force or endea- 
' your to force any Journeyman, manufacturer, workman, 

apprentice, or other person hired or employed in any 

manufacture, trade, or business, to depart from his hiring, 

employment, or work, or to return his work before the 

same sball be finished, or prevent or endeavour to prevent 
, by such means any journeyman, manufacturer, workman, 
apprentice, or other person, not being hired or employed, 
from hiring himself to, or accepting work or employment 
| from, any person or persons ; or it any person shall use or 
| employ violence to the person or property, or the threat 
of such violence, or the threat of the commission of any 
offence punishable by statute for the purpose of enforcing 
any person to belong to any club or association, or to con- 
tribute to any common fund, or to pay any fine or 
penalty, or on account of his not belonging to any parti- 





| cular club or association, or not having contributed or 
having refused to contribute to any common fund, or to 
| pay any fine or penalty, or on account of his not having 
| complied or refused to comply with any rules, orders, re- 
| gulations, or resolutions made to obtain an advance or to 

Free Labour Associatiow.—Colonel Maude and 
a deputation from the Free Labour Registration | 
Association, London, have attended a meeting | 
of manufacturers, merchants, and others in the | 


reduce the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours of 
work, or decrease or alter the quantity of work, or to re- 
gulate the mode of carrying on any manufacture, trade, or 
business, or the management thereof; or if any person 
shall, by violence to the person or Property, or by the 
threat of such violence, or by threat of the commission of 
any offence punishable by statute, force or endeavour to 
force any manufacturer or person carrying on any trade 


lating, managing, conducting, or carrying on such manu- 
facture, trade, or business, or to limit the number of his 


progress of the association, from which it ap- | apprentices, or the number and description of his journey- 


peared that through it, it was attempted to | 
afford to those men not in connexion with any | 
trade union the real advantages of a union | 
without any of its drawbacks; that is to say, it | 


. . * | 
was not only a benefit society, but a registration trade pu per err oe scone yer 


society, by which means men received support 
when in need, and when out,of work might 
ascertain where work was to be had. By the) 
rules provision was also made for the prevention | 
and settlement of disputes between the men) 
and their employers by means of conciliation | 
and arbitration. Each workman undertook not 
to interfere in any way with another workman 
in any contract he might make with his master. | 
Already the association, whose head office was 
in London, had established branches in Liver- | 


| pool and other large towns, and the number of | 
screened off in the ccrner of the cell, the mate- | 


members in the society was 13,000. In reply to) 
questions, Colonel Maude said the association | 
had received very limited support, and it had 
been placed in an unfortunate position in conse- 
quence of its only having been brought before | 
the public in times of strikes and disputes. 
Owing to that it was looked upon as an organi- | 
sation formed to help the masters. Nothing, | 
however, was further from the truth, it being | 
for the benefit of those who wished to be free | 
workmen. 

Wolverhampton. — The success which has| 
attended the adoption of the principles of arbi- | 
tration upon the method of Mr. Rupert Kettle, | 
was celebrated in Wolverhampton, on Monday | 





in last week, after quite a jubilant fashion, | 12 Kensal-green Cemetery is a marble 


men, workmen, or servants; every person so offending, 
being convicted thereof, shall be imprisoned for any term 
not exceeding three calendar months, with or without 
hard labour.” 


Clause 4 enacts that a mere combination for 


spiracy. 

Clause 7 provides for the legality of trade 
societies established for the purpose of raising 
funds for the mutual relief and maintenance of 
their members, wives, &c., during such time as 
the members thereof shall be unemployed ; pro- 
vided that no such society shall be deemed to be 
established for an unlawful purpose by reason of 
its being subject to rules, or of its imposing 
penalties of a restrictive character respecting 
the terms upon, or the mode in which, or per- 
sons with or by whom any trade-work shall be 
done, except such rules as are or shall be 
declared to be illegal. 

Clause 8 provides for the punishment of 


officers of trades unions found guilty of em- 
bezzlement. 


The Act is to be cited as “The Trades 
Societies Act, 1868.” 








AN EPITAPH IN KENSAL GREEN 
CEMETERY. 


Amonc the more recently erected monuments 
bust of or 


Arbitration is practised in this town by the car. 0 Mr. Sam Collins, who was, we believe, & 


penters, the plasterers, and the bricklayers, but 
not yet by the masons and the labourers. Mr. 
Kettle had remembered with much pleasure the 
annual holidays of the operatives of the French 
towns, and at the last arbitration meeting he 
suggested that some such yearly holiday shoald 
take place in Wolverhampton, masters and men, 
and their families, cordially fraternising during 
the festivities. The suggestion was taken up, 
and on Monday “ the first annual demonstration 
in commemoration of the adoption of the prin- 
ciples of arbitration as a medium for the settie- 


ment of trade disputes,” ag the bills termed it, 








comic brother of Sam’s. 
this style of epitaph had died out with the last 
century, 


great music-hall favourite a few years ago. The 
bust and pedestal are very well executed, and 
the monument altogether is in good taste, except 
the inscription, and that is—well, very curious, 
to say the least. Here it is— 


** 4 loving husband and a faithful friend, 
Ever the first a helping hand to lend. 
Farewell! good-natured, honest-hearted Sam, 
Until we meet before the great ‘I am.’” 


This, we presume, is the effusion of some 
We thought that 
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BERKHAMPSTEAD CASTLE. 


Tue Castle of Berkhampstead stands in the 
parish of Berkhampstead St. Peter, in the 
county of Hertford, and, geologically, upon the 
lower chalk. Its position is in a chalky bottom, 
on the left bank of the Bulborne rivulet. Be- 
tween the stream and the castle the ground is 
naturally low and marshy, but it is now traversed 
by the Grand Junction Canal and the London 
and North-Western Railway, which, with the 
water-course and the turnpike-road, separate the 
castle from the town. 

To the east and north-east of the castle the 
ground rises steeply towards Whitehill and 
Berkhampstead Common. To the west and 
north-west it rises more gradually towards 
Berkhampstead-place. Between the two, to- 
wards the north, is a combe or nearly dry valley, 
occupied by the old park, called the Berkhamp- 
stead estate, and in this valley stands the castle, 
about 400 yards from its termination in the 
river. 

The constituent parts of the castle are a 
mound; an inner enceinte or ward; an inner 
ditch; a second enceinte; a second ditch; a 
third enceinte, enveloping the northern half 
only ; a ravelin upon the west face; and a third 
or exterior ditch, also confined to the northern 
half of the work. 

The mound is wholly artificial. It is conical, 
about 60 ft. high and 40 ft. diameter at the top, 
having steep sides and a wet ditch round three- 
fourths of its circumference. Its top was crowned 
with a circular shell of wall, about 8 ft. thick, 
of which the foundations only remain. Up its 
southern side is a curtain wall, much ruined, 
and about 8 ft. thick. This commences at the 
ground level at the top of the mound, and runs 
into a fragment of the enceinte wall of the inner 
ward. It evidently connected this wall with the 
shell tower, and was probably, as at Tamworth, 
parapeted on either face of its rampart walk. It 
was not continued down the further side of the 
mound, which was not a part of the enceinte, 
but a citadel placed outside it, and connected 
with it only by a single wall. 

Probably the ditch of the mound was originally 
continued all round it, and simply traversed by 
the wall. Much of the ditch between the mound 
and the inner ward is filled up, probably very 
recently, as the works are now in progress, the 
object being to connect the level sward of 
the enceinte with the mound for pleasure 
purposes. 

The inner ward is an oval space, about 500 ft. 
north and south by 300 ft. east and west. It is 
encircled by a wall about 7 ft. thick, and now 
about 20 ft. high, and which may have been 
4 ft. to 5 ft. higher. Traces of the crenella- 
tions are visible. This wall is broken down in 
parts, but nearly three-fourths of it remain. 
The northern, or end opposite to the mound, is 
concave, the ditch of the mound having been 
run into it. There is a fragment of a mural 
tower on the west face, much mutilated and 
apparently rectangular. In the east face are 
two openings, one of which may have been a 
postern. In the north-east quarter a cross-wall 
seems to have belonged to a domestic building. 
The gap for the main gateway is at the southend. 
There are no traces of towers there, and there 
do not appear, judging from the wall, ever to 
have been any. The interior terre-plein, or 
platform, is level, no terrace against the wall, 
and no trace of a bank against which the wall 
could have been built. Outside the wall is a 
space of about 5 it. broad, beyond which the 
ground falls sharply towards the wet ditch. 

The inner ditch is carried quite round both 
mound and inner ward wall, being in plan an 
unbroken oval. It is deep and everywhere wet, 
and in parts it opens out into a pool. This is 
the case where it gave off the ditch, embracing 
the mound, now in part filled up, and in the 
south - eastern quarter, where its overflow 
escapes into the river. 

Outside, and forming the counterscarp of 
this ditch, is the second or middle enceinte. 
and narrow bank, carrying a 
walk of about 8 ft. broad, having about an equal 
slope inwards towards the inner ditch, and out- 
wards towards theouter. For about its northern 
two-thirds this bank is very uniform, but at the 
south-west quarter it swells into a small 
mound or cavalier, about 22 ft. in diameter at 
top and about 20 ft. high, close to which the 
land has been cut away to effect a modern entry. 
Opposite to this, on the south-east quarter, is an- 
other rather larger mound, about 30 ft. across 
and 25 ft. high; and at this point the bank 








makes a loop outwards, which somewhat destroys 
the symmetry of its plan. These two mounds 
are evidently intended to flank the extremities 
of the outer bank. 

This middle bank is perforated by a modern 
culvert at its southern part, by which the waters 
of the inner ditch escape; and a few yards east 
el a the bank _ crossed by two parallel walls, 

t. apart, and which evidently belonged to 
the outside of the main entrance. / 

The second or middle ditch, also deep and 
wet, envelopes the middle bank very regularly. 
At present it is wanting on the south side, fora. 
short distance, having been filled up and con- 
verted into a road when the railway was 
constructed. 

Outside this ditch is the third or outer enceinte, 
a steep bank, which forms the counterscarp 
of the middle ditch, and envelopes rather more 
than the northern half of the castle. It is 
about 10 ft. broad above, and is strengthened 
outside by eight bastions, also of earth, placed 
at distances of from 60 ft. to 150 ft., and each, 
at top, about 30 ft. broad by 40 ft. projection, 
and rounded. The five best marked of these, 
being steep and about 20 ft. high, lie to the north- 
west. A small streamlet coming in from the 
north then cuts the line, and to the east of this, 
covering the north-east and east faces, the bank 
is continued for about 580 ft., strengthened by 
three bastions, which, however, are low, and 
have nothing of the sharpness of the others. 
These latter three have scarcely any ditch, but 
the other five have at their feet a ditch, which, 
even now, is , and no doubt was once a 
formidable defence. South of this outer bank, 
and ranging with it so as to cover the west face 
of the castle, is an earthwork of very doubtful 
character. Its lines are rectangular, it has a 





Berkhampstead-place was built, but there 
could not have been very much of it. 

Berkhampstead was a seat of the Kings of 
Mercia, and the place of a council of magnates 
in 697, summoned by Wightred, king of Kent, 
and, at the time of the Confessor, it belonged to 
Edmar, a thane of Earl Harold. It was evi- 
dently a strong place, for when the Con. 
queror gave it to his’ brother Robert, Earl 
of Mortaigne, amongst the vassals there was a 
certain “ Fossarius,” whose duty must have been 
te clean the castle ditches. Robert is said 
to have fortified it with a double ditch and 
rampart, and he held it at Domesday. More- 
over, under thé Conqueror, it was expanded into 
® very extensive honour, of which it was the 
caput. The manor is named, but not the castle, 
in Domesday. 

The castle seems to have been held by King 
Stephen and by John with the earldom of Corn- 
wall. It had suffered in Stephen’s wars, and John 
gave it, 1206, to Geoffrey Fitzpiers, Earl of Esser, 
who rebuilt or restored it, and may have erected 
the present walls. Prince Louis laid siege to 
and obtained it in 1226. The attack was from the 
north side, and it held out for a considerable time. 

Richard earl of Cornwall and king of the 
Romans, brother to Henry III., held it. He 
wrote to his brother from hence in 1261, and 
died here in 1271-2, as did his wife Isabel 
Mareschal in 1239. His son Edmund had the 
castle, town, and halimote. In 1299 the castle 
was returned as yielding no rental; but the 
millpool and the castle ditches let for the fishing 
at 20s. per annum. There was then a water- 
mill and a park with deer. It was a part of 
the dower of Margaret of France, the second 
wife of Edward I., who died 1317. Edward II. 
gave it, with the earldom of Cornwall, to Gaves- 





ditch, and it much resembles the early ravelins 


which were common in the fifteenth century, and | 


not unknown in the fourteenth and thirteenth. 

Connected with its ditch is a pond, which 
appears to have been a mill-pond and fish-stew. 
No doubt all these extensive ditches were turned 
to account, and fed the mill which is known to 
have been attached to the castle. 

Berkhampstead is altogether a very striking 
and a very peculiar fortification. The mound 
was no doubt a Saxon castle, and, as was not un- 
common, had its own defences. The innerenceinte, 
though not, as is usual, encircled by a bank, was 
encircled by a steep slope and ditch, which, with 
a palisade, would have been a very sufficient 
defence in Saxon times. These probably were: 
the whole of the Saxon works, and within them 
may well have been held the famous Council of 
Berkhampstead in 697. The two onter works 
seem to be later. The outer certainly, from its 
bastions, must be later than the Conquest, and 
the middle bank is far too slight in its construc- 
tion and too sharply preserved to be of remote 
antiquity. But it is remarkable that there is no 
trace of any other than the inner enceinte wall, 
and it is pretty evident that there never was any 
other. The earthworks, except the mound, 
would not have carried a wall, and had such 
been built it would have been liable to be 
mined and overthrown with very little trouble. 
Evidently these banks were crested with pali- 
sades, and probably careful cutting into them 
would show traces of the stakes. 

Farther, it is singular that though there is a 
second and a third line of defence, there is no 
middle or outer ward. These lines of defence 
include ditches only, and not the space which, 
however [narrow, was always left between the 
walls of Norman castles for the assembling their 
defenders. Here the garrison of the two outer 
lines must have been drawn up in line close in 
rear of the stockade, with but room to pass be- 
tween it and the ditch in their rear. 

It should be mentioned that an earthwork, 
composed of bank and ditch, amd known loeally 
as Grimsdyke, traverses the high road above the 
town, and.there are several barrows in the im- 


mediate neighbourhood. The Berkhampstead }, 


earthworks are quite peculiar, but the neighbour- 
hood is rather rich in military earthworks of a 
circular character, among which, to the south 
and west, may be mentioned Bushwood, Haw- 
ridge, Cholesbury, and, at a greater distance, 
Kimble. 

The masonry that remains is all of chalk 
flint rubble, bathed in a pure white mortar, and 
probably faced with coarse flints, picked if not 
squared. Here and there parts of the face re- 
main. This work may be Norman, or it may 
be later, though probably not much. The ab- 
sence of towers is remarkable. There is no ashlar 





at all. This, no doubt, was removed when 


ton ; and to Prince Edward, as duke of Cornwall, 
came the castle, manor, vill, park, and honour 
of Berkhampstead, the lands of which extended 
into Herts; Bucks, and Northamptonshire. By 
Edward III. it was ordered to be put in order 
for the residence of John of France, and the 
Black Prince was here not long before his 
death. It was also used by the favourite of 
Richard IT., Robert de Vere, Marquis of Dublin, 
who had licence to inhabit it. Here, also, died 
Cicely Nevill, the mother of Edward IV. 

Queen Elizabeth leased it to Sir Edward 
Carey, whose grandson employed its material to 
build Berkhampstead-place, since which it has 
been leased to various persons, and was finally 
sold to the Egertons, the owners of the adjacent 
park of Ashridge. Cc. 

1868. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—Premises, with frontage to Middle 
Abbey-street and rear to Princes-street, have 
been in part rebuilt or remodelled and altered 
respectively for the Nation and Weekly News 
journals, Mr. Alexander M. Sullivan, T.C., pro- 
prietor. The facade to the former street is of 
Italian character, with cement ground-floor 
piers and entablature, the superstructure of 
brick, with cement decorations. Mr. Lyons, 
architect ; Mr. Meade, builder. Messrs. Ross & 
Murray executed all the works in connexion with 
boiler, engine, and other machinery, gasfitting, &. 
A large building of its kind has been erected 
at Lower Sheriff-street, with frontages of 60 ft. 
and 40 ft. respectively, for Mr. W. Meagher, T.C., 
wine and spirit merchant, &c. The height to 
apex of roof (which is high-pitched and orna- 
mented with eresting from Sun Foundry, 
Glasgow) exceeds 50 ft. The architect was Mr. 
Lyons. Messrs. Clark & Co. fitted up the lower 
portion of the establishment with their self- 
coiling steel shutters. 

St. Paul’s Church, Glenageary, has been con- 
gecrated. The church is built on ground given 
by Lords Longford and De Vesci, the lords of 
the soil. It was erected in accordance with the 
Bequest of the late Miss Shannon, in order to 
provide for the spiritual wants of the Protestants 
of the surrounding locality. The foundation- 
stone was. laid some time since by Lord Long- 
ford. The church is in a commanding situation. 
There are sittings for a considerable number of 





persons. A 

Belfast. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Orange hall has been laid in the famed Sandy- 
row, Belfast, by the now noted Mr. William 
Johnston, of Ballykilbeg. The proceedings were 
witnessed by a large crowd of artisans and 
labourers, amongst whom they excited con- 


siderable interest. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Nottingham School.—The results of the 
national medal contest amongst the students of 
all the Schools of Art in the United Kingdom 
have just been made known. The Nottingham 
School has again this year taken the lead of all 
the provincial schools of art in the kingdom. 
The schools (to the number of 117) compete for 
ten gold medals, twenty silver medals, and fifty 
bronze medals ; in all eighty medals, or one-tenth 
of the entire number. Nottingham obtained one 
gold medal, one silver medal, six bronze medals, 
and two Queen’s prizes; total, ten awards. This 
year Nottingham and London are equal, each 
having obtained silver medals, Edinburgh this 
year having obtained the gold medal for this 
subject. Only one other provincial school 
(Dublin) has this year, along with Nottingham, 
obtained a gold medal for original designs. The 
Mayor of Nottingham’s silver medal for the best 
original designs for lace has been awarded to 
George Broadhead, a lace draughter, in the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Ward & Cope, who also 


obtained the gold medal, both being for designs | 


for lace cartains. 

The Stoke and Fenton School.—The awards 
made by the Science and Art Department to this 
school on the works submitted for the annual 
examination, were as fcllow :—National compe- 
tition, one silver medal, four bronze medals; 
free scholarships for one year, the Science and 


to reduce the price of gas to 16s. 3d. the thousand 
cubic feet. 

Geelong.—The Mechanics’ Institute, Geelong, 
has been completed. The reading-room, which 
is said to contrast favourably with those of 
Melbourne or Ballarat, is well farnished with the 
leading colonial, European, and American news- 
papers, magazines, reviews, &c. The entire 
building covers an area of 130 ft. by 54 ft., and 
comprises hall; lecture-room, 50 ft. by 30 ft. ; 
reading-room, 46 ft. by 20 ft.; library, 30 ft. by 
20 ft.; three class-rooms, secretary’s office, and 
private apartments. The upper story, which is 
the most recent addition, contains the lecture- 
room and two class-rooms. The front, facing 
Ryrie-street, presents a combination of Italian 
and Grecian styles. The total cost of the edifice 
is 5,600. The paper already named gives a good 
view of this building, as well as of others, in the 
same issue which contains the illustration already 
referred to. 








HARVESTING IN WET WEATHER. 


| In an essay on this subject, Mr. E. Eddison 
, Says,—‘‘ I have dried corn in a room into which 
, hot air was forced by a blowing-machine, and 
on asmall scale I have tried the drying of the 
}ears cut off close to the straw; but I have no 
|present intention of repeating the experiment, 


the cost being too great.” He describes the 


Art Department paying their fees, have been | principle of corn-drying adopted by Mr. Gibbs, 


awarded to nine students for advanced works ; | 
book prizes were awarded to five students. In| 
addition to the above, twenty-seven students 
passed in the art examination in March last, of 
whom seven took prizes for excellent papers. 

The Dorchester School.—There is said to be a 
marked success in the progress of this school 
under the direction of Mr. Dewar Campbell, and 
it may now be regarded as one of the permanent 
educational institutions of the town. The result 


of the inspection of the year’s work by the De- | 


partment of Science and Art at South Kensing- 
ton, whither some 600 specimens of the pupils’ 
drawings, paintings, &c., bad been forwarded, is 
that prizes have been awarded to Mr. Joseph 
Dibben, builders’ foreman; to a coach painter, 
in the evening class; and to another student in 


the afternoon class. Mr. Dibben is also recom- , 


mended to a free studentship in the school during 
the next year. 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Sandridge (Melbourne).—The Wesleyan church 
was recently completed and opened, It is de- 
signed in the Early English style of the thirteenth | 
century, and consists of nave, north and south | 
transepts, chancel, vestries, porches, &c. The 
nave is 64 ft. long and 32 ft. wide, the transepts | 
each 25 ft. by 23 ft. The chancel for choir, | 
organ, &c., is 22 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. The main 
roofs are open to the ridge, the height from floor 
to ridge in nave being 44 ft., and in transepts | 
36 ft. The nave is lighted by a large Gothic- | 
headed window of four bays with stained-glass | 


of which we have already spoken. It consists 
of forcing currents of hot air into a chamber in 
| which wheat-sheaves are placed, the chamber 
'may be emptied and refilled while the other is 
| “ baking.” 


on the north side of the line. The cellar was 
used for lumber, and it is said that there was a 
quantity of straw in it at the time, which had 
been ignited by a spark from the engine of a 
goods train which passed shortly before. 

A serious conflagration has just occurred at 
Auerbach, in the Oberpfalz, Bavaria. More than 





being made with two compartments, so that one 


two hundred buildings, a hundred of them 
dwelling-houses, were consumed. Three men 
met their deaths, and three others were severely 
,injared. At Kuppenheim, near Rastadt, in 
, Baden, twenty-five dwellings, with nearly every- 
thing they contained, have become the prey of 
| the flames. The church was partially burnt, and 
| the bells fell inside. One child was stifled, and 
'@ fireman lost his arm. The disaster is attri- 
buted to children playing with matches. 








| THE PROPOSED RAILWAY TUNNEL 
BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


| Mr. L. Livineston Macassey, C.E., and Mr. 
| William Scott, C.E., a Fellow of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, have just published 
a report on the proposed railway tunnel be- 
tween Scotland and Ireland. This project is, 
of course, a different one from that of an em- 
bankment recently proposed in the House of 
Commons by a member of the bar, as a 
panacea for all the ills of Ireland. In the 
tunnel scheme the tunnel extends from Cushen- 
dun, Antrim, under the sea, north-easterly, 
descending with a uniform gradient of 1 in 60 
for about a mile and a quarter, when it intersects 
a projection of sand-bank on which would be 
placed a ventilating shaft. The tunnel then 
proceeds due north-east, keeping nearly parallel 


| 


| The blowing of sheaves through a slanting to the bottom of the channel, and about 50 ft. 


‘spout on the stack, after being dried, is also 
, alluded to. 
| Mr. Gibbs obtains his hot air in this way :— 
| _ ** We found an old 8-horse portable steam-engine, with 
the chimuey off; and an iron fan, of 4} ft. diameter and 
2} ft. wide, in a sheet-iron case, was placed close to the 
opened smoke-box, drawing in the hot air, and delivering 
| it between the two bottoms of the drying chamber. To 
intercept sparks a screen of malt-kiln wire is placed 
between the fan case and the smoke box. The engine 
drives the fan by means of a belt off the fly-wheel; and, 
working at only 10 lb. pressure of steam, drove the fan 
with a speed of about 600 revolutions per minute. To 
avoid smoke, anthracite coal or coke is used. Itis evident 
that by simply increasing the velocity of the fan to double 
| or treble (by working at a high pressure of steam), double 
or treble the volume of warm air may be injected into the 
| chamber, and thus either the thirty-two sheaves be dried 
| in a shorter time, or a larger number of sheaves be dried 
| in the same time.” 
| Boilers can be constructed purposely for this 
work ; indeed, upright boilers (as those of Woods 
& Cocksedge) are already in use, which have no 
tubes at all, while other boilers (as some of, 
Taxford’s) have flues and tubes too—either con- | 
struction promising safety in this air-heating | 
process. It is predicted that this novelty of| 
desiccation will be the fashion, if need be, | 
by next harvest. Any building of brick walls, 
lined inside with galvanized sheet-iron, is pre- 
cisely adapted for keeping in the heat. Ample 
apertures for egress of the damp air must be) 
provided. The engines are in the farmer's 


| 


below it, having the gradients of 1 in 60 and 
, 1 in 82, to the lowest point in its course, which 
is about five miles from the Irish land. It then 
begins to ascend with gradients varying from 
1 in 100 to 1 in 700, being still parallel to the 
bottom, when the land on the Scotch side is 
reached at Leak’s Point, with a gradient of 
1 in 60. Here would be another ventilating 
shaft of similar dimensions to that on the Irish 
side. The tunnel would be then continued 
through the head of the Mull of Cantyre to 
Glenstrone, where the entrance would be located. 
The total length under water would be fourteen 
miles and three furlongs. The material would 
be chiefly sandstone and brick. The bore would 
be mainly through mica shale. The total cost, 
' including two connecting railways, is estimated 
at 4,224,4901. The estimate of probable traffic 
| is set down at 12,6991. 7s. 6d., and the dividend 
at 5 per cent. 








WORKMEN’S HALL, HITCHIN. 


A WorkmMen’s Hatt has been erected in Brand- 
street, Hitchin, under the superintendence of 
Mr. James Shilcock, architect. The total cost, 
including site, has been about 2,00V1., furnished 
by Messrs. Sharples, Tuke, Seebohm, and A. and 
W. Ransom. The hall is intended generally for 


borders in th tgable. Each of the t t ? 
orders in the east gable ach 0 e transep Rh ada in readiness, and a fan is one of the| behoof of the working men of the town, and will 


has a similar window, though smaller, having 
only three bays: the church is also lighted by 
small diamond-paned windows between the but- 
tresses. The west gable is surmounted with an| 
octagonal bell-turret. The turret and spire are | 
of Point Ventinet freestone and bluestone inter- | 
mixed, which, for greater strength and resistance, | 
is cramped throughout with iron, cement also | 
being used for building instead of the ordinary | 
mortar. All the main walls are built of blue- | 
stone, in snecked rubble work ; the windows and | 
doors with white moulded brick dressings, as | 
also the corbels, string mouldings, &c., the 
arches being red and white brick alternately. 
The church is seated for 530 persons, but pro- 
vision has been left in the walls by stone corbels, 
kc., for the erection of two galleries capable of 
containing 200 more. The total cost of the entire 
structure is 2,2001. The first portion, consisting 
of a part of the nave only, was erected in 1861. 
The architect was Mr. William Elsdon, engineer 
to the Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay Railway 
Company. 

St. Kilda.—The new public market at St. Kilda 
has been opened. ‘The buildings, which face 


Inkerman-street, consist of a centre avenue, 
380 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, and two smaller 
divisions on either side for vehicles, 14 ft. wide. 

Ballarat.—The Ballarat Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 6 pet cent. on the last 
half-year’s business. The company have promised 





simplest pieces of machinery to make, buy, or | 
keep in order. 





| 
ACCIDENTS. 

A MAN has been buried alive near the Lough- | 
borough-road station of the Metropolitan Exten- | 
sion Railway, where a number of new streets are | 
being constructed. A very large and deep, 
excavation had been made, for the purpose of 
procuring @ supply of sand for mortar, and a man 
was engaged iu getting up the sand and gravel. 
He incautiously began to dig under the perpendi- 
cular side of the excavation, and although 
cautioned of his danger, he did not desist. The 
man that cautioned him went away, and in about 
ten minutes it was noticed that he was nowhere 
to be seen. The side of the cutting had fallen 
in, and completely buried him. A number of 
workmen immediately set about the removal of 
the fallen earth, and he was eventually got out 
still alive, but fearfully injured. His thighs were 
broken in several places, and his chest nearly 
crushed in. He was removed to the hospital in 
a hopeless state. 

The railway offices at Dairsie Station on the 
North British line have been burned to the 
ground. It is supposed the fire originated in a 








cellar below the ticket office, which was situated 


be used for meetings, entertainments, classes, 
and whatever else is deemed conducive to the 
combined amusement and instruction of the 
members. We believe the donors retain the 
control of the structure, but furnish it rent-free 
to the members, who will have to pay some 
small subscription. It is intended, if possible, 
that the institution shall be self-supporting, with 
the exception that there shall be no rent to pay. 
The other disbursements need be but small. 
There is no financial difficulty to be appre- 
hended ; nor will the experiment fail of success 
if it should prove that the working men of the 
town show a readiness to appreciate and enjoy 
the means provided, with a view to their physical 
enjoyment and their intellectual advancement. 
The large hall, round which a gallery rans, will 
accommodate about 350 persons: there is a 
small platform at the upper end, and both floor 
and gallery are provided with comfortable seats. 
Above this hall is another lofty chamber, which 
will probably be used as a class-room, when the 
projects of the donors are more fully developed. 
There are news-rooms, supplied with a fair 
selection of newspapers and periodicals ; a game- 
room, fitted with a bagatelle-table and conveni- 
ences for playing chess and draughts—gambling 
being of course rigidly forbidden; and there is 
a kind of retiring-room, where men who want to 
study or avoid the talk of the common rooms, 
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may read or meditate without boisterous or dis- | the article, and has probably been worked out 
tracting interruptions. Outside there is a lava-|from the results of earlier experiments. Our 
tory. plentifally supplied with soap and water; correspondent might usefully refer to — 
and every necessary convenience is supplied on | Builder for 1857, p. $21, for remarks made by 
the premises. Tea, coffee, and plain eatables|“G. R. B.” himself, “on the unsatisfactory 
are provided, at a cheap tariff; and smoking will | character of the recorded observations upon the 
be permitted in some of the apartments. The | subject of crushing weights. 
place, as regards accommodation, will be “a ot ee —, a of ——, be: 
ic- ithout the beer.” subject wit e following result. ‘ 
siiiiideanaiainas 4 Sotheunabien for Practical Men,” 1862, p. 380, 
says, “The strength of a column of cast-iron of 
given dimensions being 2 Nh the —— of a 
MAID : = column of wrought-iron of the same dimensions 
STONE MUSEUM. would be 1745 ¢ of cast-ateel, 2,518; of Dantzic 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Maidstone | oak, 108°; and of red deal, 78°5.” Hurst, 
in reference to our notice of the local museum |“ Architectural Hand-book,” p. 22, gives, cast- 
there. He wishes to say that “since the death of | iron, 100 ; wrought-iron, 79 ; steel, 180 ; English 
Mr. Pretty, the late curator, the contents of the oak, 18; and red pine, 15. : 
museum have been in such a phase of transition) With reference to the observation that 
that the getting out of a catalogue has been  “ wrought-iron is generally considered a safer 
impossible,” and that “what has been done and | material to trust than cast-iron,” we must 
is doing to restore the place is owing not a little | direct our correspondent’s attention to the state- 
to the agitation of the present curator, backed | ment that “Engineers assume in practice that 
up certainly by the liberality and influence of wrought-iron may be safely submitted to a com- 
Mr. Randall.” ‘We did state that the collection | pressive strain of 4 tons, and cast-iron of 6 tons,” 
had been largely added to through the liberality | in Hurst, p. 209. 
of the latter gentleman, the executor of the | 
founder of the museum. A large number of; 
the objects in the museum have been pre- | 
sented by private individuals, whose names! THE STORAGE OF WATER. 

















are attached to their gifts. All we intended ! RESERVOIRS AND WATER SUPPLY, 
was to note the more interesting features of the 
collection, giving the names of the principal 
benefactors of the institution. We willingly 
make the correction that “the Pilgrims’ Chapel 
was the Newark edifice now known as St. 
Peter’s Church, not All Saints,” as was stated 
in our account. 


Srr,—The following extract from a letter 
which I received some years ago from Sir Arthur 
Cotton may, perhaps, be useful to your readers. 

J. R. C. C. Gopsman, C.E. 

“T am, of course, very ignorant of the nature 
of the rivers of England, and of that of the sur- 
face of the country they drain, but I am greatly 

a ‘surprised that in all the papers I have seen on 

| river navigation there I have never seen any in- 

PROTECT THE POLICE. | Vestigation of the question of improving it by 

| storing up water in the winter in tanks. This 

is, I believe, one of the modes adopted in Russia: 

though from the account I have seen of it I 

should suppose that it had been very imperfectly 

| carried out, yet it seems to have answered to a 
| considerable extent. 





Sir,—As many of the improvements of the 
day, in regard to building, &., have sprung 
into existence through your able advocacy, I 
trust I may be pardoned for venturing to suggest 
another. 

On the three days of the “ Handel Festival,” 
at the Crystal Palace, it was painful to witness | 
the sufferings of the police, who were exposed 
for many hours to the terrific influence of a 
broiling sun (the thermometer being 100°). It) 
— me at the time, as it doubtless 
would to other individuals, that an avenue of = : : : hs ' 
plene-deeep, on: each able of shoaned enablent are innumerable situations in which it can be 


.,. Obtained without a greater expense. Allowing 
only afford shelter to these poor fellows while | fo, the difference in the value of money there 
on duty in front of the Palace, but would con.- | and in England—about six to one—on the on 
siderably add to the beauty of the building | 6 — 


itself. R. P. N. 


which does not, on a rough examination, offer a 
prospect of giving 1,000 cubic yards of water a 
year for every rupee of capital expended, may 
be thrown aside,—not because water is not 


| work entirely by human labour on the other, | 


*,* We can scarcely imagine any objection which may double the cost as compared with | 


such work in England, the above rate of one | 


; rupee per 1,000 cubic yards wonld be equivalent 
=n to 6s. for that quantity in England, or more than 
| 3,000 cubic yards per 1/. 


to this very seusible proposition. 





CRUSHING WEIGHT: WROUGHT AND | I cannot but think, however, that in England, 


CAST IRON | but particularly in Wales, where there are good 
F | basins, and the land is less in value, water might 
THE ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY. | be retained at the rate of at least 5,000 cubic 
A CORRESPONDENT, signing “T. M.,” writes,— Yards per 1l. If this, or anything like it, be the 
“Will you allow me to call attention to the Case, could not running rivers be improved as to | 
article ‘Crushing Weight’ in the Dictionary of their navigation by simply storing waters to. | 
the Architectural Publication Society, and to| Wards the source of their feeders ? 
ask which of the two tables therein numbered|_ For instance, in your report on the Severn* 
I. and III. is the least likely to mislead in| it is stated that in a very dry summer the quan- | 
seeking to learn whether a cast or a wrought tity of water passing down the Severn was only 
iron column will bear the greatest crushing %,000,000 cubic yards a day: I should suppose | 
weight? By the first table we are told that the that to prevent the quantity falling below 
breaking weight of a wrought-iron column is 9,000,000 cubic yards per day would not re- 
nearly three-fourths greater than that of the | quire more than 300,000,000 cubic yards for the | 
cast-iron column; while by the third table we | Whole summer, which at 5,000 cubic yards per 
are informed that a cast-iron column will bear | 1!. would cost about 60,0001. It appears that 
as a safe load twice as much as a wrought-iron 790,000l. have already been expended in the 
column. Wrought-iron being generally con-| four weirs and locks before constructed, and 
sidered a safer material to trust than cast-iron | that 50,0001. more was required. It would 
makes these tables still more perplexing; in therefore seem that if water could be stored at 
fact, breaking weight of Table I. for cast-iron | ¢88 than 1l. per 1,000 cubic yards, it would be 
is very little over safe load of Table III. for the | meomparably better to provide for the summer 
game material.” droughts in this way than by means of weirs, 
No doubt if “G. R. B.,” the writer of the | #8 being @ mode entirely free from the vast ob- 
article, were in a state of health that would | jections to which weirs are liable; indeed, all 
permit him to attend to the question, the seem-| °bjects would be promoted at once by thus 
ing discrepancy would be readily explained. | "¢gulating the flow of waters in the rivers. 
Table I. appears to have been made by himself| Al this is, of course, little more than a guess 
from the formulz given in the text, which can|°2 my part; and yet, after so many years’ at- 
be worked out by our correspondent; and the | ‘ation to the subject of storing water, I cannot 
writer says on p. 169, that “Table I. is to be | think that there are not rivers in England where 
used only as an approximation to truth under | *#nks might be used with advantage.” 
= siege hereafter mentioned,” showing | ~, Report to the Admiralty upon the Im 
@ care with which it has been drawn up. levigati ted yt tog ped 
Table III. is prepared from Morin, as stated . oft Conenaen, Tith Augast, 1648, a ae a eae 


j 
i 











‘tree was carried the required distance, without 


| losing any appreciable quantity of earth ; thence 
‘ la descent was made to the site on which the 
| In Madras I usually consider that a project tree was to stand. 


worth purchasing at that rate, but because there | 


hand, and our clumsy way of executing eartb- | 


_[Juty 18, 1868, 


=—=— 
REMOVAL OF LARGE TREEs. 


Ar Neasham Hall, Durham, the seat of Mr. 

James Cookson, vast improvements were made in 
in 

the park scenery by the transplantation of fy}) 
grown trees from ranges and hedge rows 0 as 
to open out vistas, and to form sylvan groups, 
Mr. Newton, who about two years back com 
menced the landscape gardening there, adopted 
a new method of raising up and withdrawin, 
some of the most umbrageous and ornamentai 
denizens of the forest, and in locating them ip 
positions, suitable for effect, as viewed from the 
mansion, or other parts of the grounds. A 
row of 100 years growth, little tributary to 
adornment of a park, in this instance furnished 
fine samples of arborage, which were successfully 
transplanted, and now, in the second year, are 
in a flourishing condition. An oak, measuring 
54 in. girt, and spanning a diameter of 36 ft. 
was taken up with a ball of earth weighing 
'10 tons; a sycamore, 35 ft. high, ing over 
|@ diameter of 44 ft., weighing with bole and 
mass, 16 tons. Another sycamore larger still, 
and weighing 17 tons, were, together with 
various others, drawn over a loose and soft guy. 
face, and successfully planted. 

As to the modus operandi, Mr. Newton had a 
frame constructed simply of two pieces of tim. 
ber, 12 ft. long, connected by two other pieces of 
6 ft., to which, being secured by bolts, was 
‘attached a strong triangular frame of iron, 
‘having also bolts. This framework could be 
separated and placed under the tree. 

, _ In the first place, the soil was dug away and 
/the road formed; and the two longer timbers 
| were inserted under the ball, one on each side: 
| tunnelling under the ball was then commenced ; 

planks, shod with iron, were laid down, and 
rollers laid under the framework for the whole 
'to run on. By means of a builder’s crab, a double 
| block pulley, and the strength of eight men, the 

trees were drawn up the incline on to the level, 

the rollers working out and being replaced, as 
/in the action of a common mangle: thus each 








Earlier in the spring, previously to removal, 
the soil had been dug out around the block, in 
trenches about 5 ft. or 6 ft. deep, leaving a 
nearly square ball of earth; and on this pre- 
paratory process depends the success of trans- 
plantation, for whilst the tree stands in situ for 
the season, it becomes partially disconnected and 
prepared. , 

On replantation, new fibres will spring in the 
prepared mould, and if done sufficiently early in 
the season, and before germination, the vigour 
of the tree seems to be scarcely affected. 

An idea of the extent of operations at 
Nesham Park may be gleaned from the fact that 


‘some 25,000 yards of soil were removed for the 


purpose of opening out a view towards the river 
Tees. Some of the richest earth was used to 

make a kitchen garden, and to improve the 

park and ornamental grounds, whilst the 

coarser material was employed in the construc- 

tion of terraces. T, H. H. 





NEW LAW COURTS. 


Sim,—As the return laid before Parliament 
does not contain all the correspondence, 
feel obliged if you will publish the cockoond 
letter, which would not have been necessary 
the letter referred to had been printed. 
Epwaxp M. Bargy. 


“21, Abingdon-street, 29th June, 1868. 
Sir,—I have just seen the Parliamentary papers 


sented to the House of Commons in reply to the tf 
of Mr. Bentinek on the subject of the new Law Cou a 
Mr, Street’s memorandum calls for no remark from ” 
except that I feel bound to point out that he re 
antirely upon the reports of Departments Committees 
others, who were not the judges, but only the pr ae 
advisers of the judges; while I rest my om © i 
reports of the j « themselves, whose decision t er b 
itors were informed would be treated 4s fn bi i 
er Majesty’s Government, and on the faith 
promise = common with the other competitors agreed 
to enter the competition. E 
I take this o sortentiy of calling your attention to the, 
no donbt, accidental omission from the retura : ee a 
letters respecting the award of the judges, whic 
important bearing on the facts of the case. the Bight 
allude particularly to # letter from me to e a4 
Hon. the Heri of Derby, the then First a aloe 
T , dated 20th of January, 1868; # letter ot 7 
to the Right Hon. G. W. Hunt, then Secretary laters 
Treasury, dated 26th of February, 1863 ; and some 1h) 
from Mr. Street written about the same time.—I am, Ser 
(viened) Epwasp M. Basst. 
G, Sclater Booth, Esq., M.P.” 
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PRIZES OFFERED BY THE PLASTERERS’ 
COMPANY. 


Tue following are the results of the com- 
petition for the prizes of the Plasterers’ Com- 
pany. There were fifteen competitors for the 
frieze and twenty-two for the design for centre 
ornament of ceiling, all of which will be on 
public view in a few days, together with the 
other works of the schools of art throughout the 
kingdom at South Kensington. 

The Company will make an annual grant so 
long as it is beneficial to the plasterers’ art. 

For a model in plaster suitable for the ornamentation 
of a frieze ; an original composition in the Italian Renais- 


their fellow men, have had to encounter an amount of 
ignorance, prejadice, and opposition, that, when viewed 
by the light of science, is absolutely astounding.” 

Now, sir, I feel certain that not one of your readers 
would be so blind to bis own interest, that he would not, if 
he found an injustice done him, do all in bis power to pre- 
vent it being continued to his disadvantage. Considering 
Tam placed in this position, and having a remedy in my 
power, IL intend carrying it cut, but trust this appeal to 
common sense will have its effect, and not foree me to go 
too far with it, as I am a builder, a descendant of four 
generations, and it is not at all my wish to strike a blow 
that must be serious!y felt in the building trade, which is 

y so much erippled, 

As a proof of what I have stated, I wish to mention 
that a party, including Lord Grey and ten other noblemen, 
visited my factory last week, for the purpose of witnessing 
the mixing of concrete, the working of the apparatus, 
strength of concrete, and stability of a 9-in. concrete wall, 
which had only been built one month, and had not 





sance style; size, 24 in. long by 12 in. wide, to be de- 
signed and modelled by the competitor. Gained by A. 
Gibbons for the best, 87. &s., of South Kensington School, 
Sealy oes years in Cirencester School. George Jupp 
second best, 51. 5s., St.. Martin’s School, 


For an original design for a centre ornament for a/| 


ceiling, in any style capable of being produced in plaster ; 
the design to be 
monochrome, and drawn to scale, together with a por- 
tion of detail 

by -~ Mackaness for the best, 7/7. 7s., South Kensington 
School, — MePinn second best, 4/., Exeter School, 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Siz,—This is a universal subject, and there. 
fore one that is, I think, cognate to the Builder. 
May I be allowed to make a suggestion ? 
Butchers never put on their bills the price per 
pound which they have charged for the meat ; 
they say— 

Beef 1014 11s. 93d. 
and Materfamilias has to find out for herself the 
price per pound. Now, if they were to put upon 
their accounts the rate per pound, the above bill 
would be furnished thus :— 


Beef, 10 lb. 14 0z., at 13d. per Wb.... 11s. 94d. 


and Materfamilias would at a glance perceive 
how she kad been fleeced. My suggestion is, | 
that butchers be compelled by law to place 
clearly upon their bills the price per pownd. The | 
Builder has done wonders in increasing the com- | 
forts of the English home: will it help us now to | 
get cheap meat, for cheap food is of the very | 
first importance to England ? 
A Hunery Bopy. 


| 








STONE ROADWAYS. 


Srr,—A writer in the Builder complains of the in- 
tolerable noise caused by vehicles, and suggests a remedy, 
but, whether pains or not, 1 will leave for others to 
judge. Yet I think an improvement can be made in the | 
method of paving to lessen the noise and other evils. 

Granite stands better than all other materials yet 
tried, therefore it is evident it is only the right method 
of preparing the proper material to its requirements | 
that is wanted to remedy existing evils, and produce | 
safety, comfort, permanency, and economy. This I 
pergene to do by forming a series of sets out of a 

lock of granite (or other suitable material), say from 
six to eighteen sets combined, the division of each 
set to be effected by drilling or boring holes about 3 in. | 
diameter to any desired depth, sufficiently close to each | 
other to admit of being opened alternately, or where 
thought proper (which can easily be done with a tool made | 
expressly for the purpose), so as to give perfect and secure 
foothold for horses; and, the stone being properly pre- 
pared, presents an even surface, affording the same easy | 
and steady run for wheels as a stone tramway. Whilst un- 
like the ordinary paving sets, it will not be liable to sink 
at places to form a wavy appearance, but should stand at 
least six times longer than any sets yet in use ; and, as the | 
drilling or boring of holes readily admits of being done by | 
machinery, the cost would not far exceed the present | 
system per yard, It is also adapted for crossings, where | 

t trials could be made with anreninge. 
amgs Leacock, 








BUILDING WITH CONCRETE. 


Srr,—Notwithstanding the numerous letters that have 
appeared in your valuable journal, in favour of Portland 
cement concrete construction, together with the prize 
essay on concrete, for which you yourself received a 
medal so far back as the year 1836,* and my publication 
of 38,000 copies of five editions, “On the Construction of | 
Buildings in Portland Cement Concrete” (in which, at | 
page 35, I challenge all men of practical experience to 
contradict any part of my pamphlet), notwithstandin 
the Metropolitan Board, r two years’ due and careful | 
consideration, have sanctioned the use of this material in 
wall construction throughout the metropolitan area (a 
large building, 72 ft. by 50 ft. by 75 ft. high, being now 
erected by Mr, H. Goodwin, in Great Guildford-street, 
Southwark), 1 still find the builders. in the face of these 

ts, determined to be my enemies, and in ng my 
eelings cannot but apply the words of . George 
Jennings, from the Builder of May 2nd :— 

From the earliest times, all who have dared to earn their 
bread by abstract t, or have tried to promote the 
th and comfort, or otherwise improve the condition of 


| 
i 
! 








ies of Con- 
i, of ** Trans- 


* Prize Essay on the Nature and 
crete. By George Godwin. Printed in 
Sections of the Institute of Architects.”’ 





shaded in relief, either in chalk or, 


of full sizé on an imperial sheet. Gained | 


acquired one-fourth its strength. Although at this disad- 
vantage, the specimen st the test of successive blows 
| with a massive sledge-hammer, used by a powerful young 
man, who completely exhausted his strength in the 
| operation, but with little effect; and Lord Grey and the 


| other visitors expressed themselves quite satisfied, after 
the first few blows, of the test. Although their own 
builders had condemned the principle, they were so 
satisfied with the result that I received orders for two sets 
| of apparatus at once, and further orders are promised, in 
proof of which and of the truth of the above statement I 
| enclose you their letter to me, 

My chents expressed an opinion that they had a diffi- 
| eulty to overcome with theie builders, which was, their 
| objection to my system in connexion with their own work ; 
| but to get over the difficulty, I have sent them men to 
work the apparatus at a stated salary, so that the 
builders’ profits will fall into my clients’ pockets, instead 
of their own, showing that the builder is injuring his own 
interests in his endeavours to injure mine ; and should I 
still find their opposition contioued after this appeal, I 
must, for my own interests, supply my customers with all 
joiners’ work made by machinery; and to show that I am 
in a position to do this, it would be well for builders to 
visit my factory (by appointment) for the purpose, as 
noblemen have done. 

The moulds being made mathematically true, and sll 
joiners’ work made to gauge, there is not the least diffi- 
culty in sending ail joiners’ work ready to fix in its place. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood by your numerous 
readers and the buildisg trade generally, that I have not 
written this with the least spirit of intimidation, but more 
as a security for my own interests, which I feel sure no 
one in the same position would not do; and asa proof of 


| this I shall only be too glad to assist any builder to the 


extent of my power when he has to carry out my system, 
so that we may work amicably together. J. Tat, 





A QUESTION ABOUT A LEAD PIPE. 


Srr,—Abont fifteen months since we had fixed in a 
mansion certain lead pipes to convey the water from a 
large cistern on the roof of the house to the basement, for 
the purpose of flushing the drains, Xc. 

One of the pipes (4 in. diameter, and 6 Ib. to the foot) 
| was placed in the angle of a wall from the top of the house 
| to the bottom, and was enclosed by a wood casing. Upon 
| examining this pipe the other day, it was found to be 
nearly closed up in several places, as if some great force 
had been applied to it ; at one or two places it was almost 
flat. Three months since one portion of the pipe, which is 
now very much flattened, was quite round. 

We shall feel much obliged if any of your readers will 
inform us whether this could be caused by any action of 


| the water, or defect in the casting, or in the material. We 


cannot think it has been done wilfully. N. & K. 








WATER TANKS. 


Srr,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will allow me to 
ask some of your readers to assist a charitable institution 
with answers to the following questions :—Wanted, a tank 
for drinking-water. We have a kind of room, the contents 
of which are upwards of 2,000 cubic feet, lined with deal, 
and perfectly water-tight. 

Can it be used as it is, without rotting the wood, fora 
reasonable number of years? If not, what is the best and 
cheapest way of making it answer its new ae ? 

NQUIRER, 








RECOVERY OF SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 


DEAN VU. GERMAN, IN COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
GUILDHALL, 


Tuts was an action by the plaintiff, an auctioneer and 
estate agent, at the Grove, Stratford, to recover 1362, 188. 
for his services in making plans, estimates, &c., for the 
purpose of a claim in respect of 2a. 3r. of land at Bow, re- 
quired by the North London Railway Company. The 
defendant was the freeholder of the land. The claim first 
settled was for 8,548/., on the basis of its being building 


| land; that was then altered to 14,0002., on the basis of its 


being land applicable to factories. It was assessed by the 
compensation jury at 5,150/. The plaintiff's claim wa 
2} per cent, on the amount of the verdict. The defendant 
had paid 25/. into court in satisfaction of the claim. The 


| claim was made out aceording to Ryde’s seale, but on 


what principle that was based did not appear. — 

His Lordship said the jury would have to decide whether 
that was a reasonable scale according to the services ren- 
dered in this case. 

Mr. Ebenezer Saunders, Mr. Marsh, and Mr, Bonny, 
surveyors, were called to support the claim. | ; 

For the defence this was enn n excessive claim, and 
252. was said to be a fair remuneration. 

Mr. Henry Sowden, surveyor, who had been concerned 
as surveyor in support of the laintiff’s claim, was exa- 
mined, He had been allowed by the taxing master, 39/., 
and five guineas for a plan; and he said that ten guineas 
was an ample sag pore me for the plaintiff according to 
what he himse: received. ake 3 

Mr. Hewitt, surveyor, valued the plaintiff's services at 


Mr. Humber, a civil engineer and surveyor, valued the 

a =) Me ~e at sixteen guineas, 
¥. r ewman valued th rvices enty 
guineas, - e 8 at tw 

* Mr. A. R. Merrall, employed by the Copyhold Com- 
missioners, valued his omnis at thoes sonia 

It appeared in the first instance Mr. Driver, of White- 
hall, and Mr. H. Sowden, had been consulted by the 
defendant with reference to making out his claim. hey 
advised that a local surveyor should be called in to assist, 
and the laintiff was selected as such local surveyor. 

_The Judge, in summing up, told the jury that the 
simple question was, whether they were of opinion that 
251. was a sufficient remuneration for the plaintiff: if they 
ey ae that it was, then they should return a verdict for 
the defendant ; if not, then they should give a verdict for 
the plaintiff for sueh further sum as they thought proper. 
The plaintiff could only recover such an amoant as the 
jury on the evidence before them should consider a suffi- 
cient remuneration. The Judge said he considered that a 
percentage charge on the amount of a verdict was a most 
objectionable basis, as tending to influence the evidence 
to be given, 

The jury found for the plaintiff for 172. 38. beyond the 
252. paid into court, being at the rate of 39/., and three 
guineas as a witness on the compensation inquiry, 





THE MARCIAN WATER FOR ROME. 


WE are glad to learn that the works for con- 
| veying water to Rome are being proceeded with 
satisfactorily. We showed some time since how 
greatly the restoration of the Marcian aqueduct 
was required for the higher districts where 
| water fit for drinking is not now to be had. The 
correspondent of the Morning Post writes,— 


** Rome is now increasing in size and population, and 
quite a new quarter is springing up on the Quirinal and 
Esquiline hilis, on account of the construction of the 
Central Railway Station, opposite the Baths of Diocletian. 
To give pare, fresh, salubrious water to these and the 
other elevated districts of the city is a noble undertaking, 
and has been nobly assumed by the same benefactor to 
whom Kome is indebted for the invaluable blessing of 
light—Mr. James Shepherd, the director of the Anglo- 
Roman Gas Company. In spite of all sorts of difficulties, 
and prejudices, and petty hostilities, Mr. Shepherd has 
succeeded in carrying his scheme straight through, and it 
must be admitted that the Pope, personally, has been a 
good friend to it from the outset, and continues to take a 
great interest in its completion. A few words will suffice 
with regard to the history of the springs which are now to 
be restored to public use in Rome, The Marcian water 

| was so called because it was brought into Rome from 
springs in the upper valley of the Anio, thirty-three miles 
| distant from the city, on an aqueduct whose winding course 
| was sixty miles long, the work having been execated by 
the Republican Pretor, Quintus Marcius Rex, in the year 
608 from the foundation of Rome. The restoration of this 
ancient monument, or the substitution of a modern one 
still more efficacious, being looked on as a complete myth 
by the languid modern Romans, and many absurd or 
malicious reports having been spread respecting the 
validity of the company established for the execution of 
the Government concession, I resolved to go up the valley 
of the Anio without delay, to inspect the progress of the 
works and the reality of their proximate completion. In 
this trip, which I had the pleasure of pe:forming some 
days ago in company with Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd and 
some gentlemen connected with the enterprise, I was as 
much surprised as delighted at the forward condition of 
the works, and the judicious mode of their treatment. 
With the exception of the Glasgow waterworks, I do not 
| know of any in Earope that can compete in importance 
| with these.” 

The whole line will include thirty-two tunnels, 
the total length of which will be about ten and 
a half chilométres, the remainder of the course 

|consisting of masonry constructions above 
|ground. That part of the line which traverses 
'the territory of Tivoli is hardly commenced, 
|many circumstances having occurred to delay 
| its execution. The constractions above ground 
are being advanced simultaneously at a great 
number of points—long lines of aqueduct 
extending from one tunnel to another, and form- 
ing striking objects to contemplate from the ad- 
joining road, from which the line is never at a very 
great distance. One of the finest of these con- 
structions will be the aqueduct of fifty-seven 
lofty arches stretching across the valley and 
torrent at the foot of the steep eminence on 
which is situated the little town of Cantulupo. 

All along the line considerable depdts have 

been established of stone, puzzuolana, and building 
materials, which have been fortunately discovered 
in great abundance, for the most part in situ. 
The engineer is M. Berger. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Camberwell.—Christ Church has been con- 
secrated and opened for divine service. The 
style of the building is based upon the Early 
French Gothic, having a tower and spire 
rising to the height of 140 ft. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 1,200 persons. The 
church has been built — — — 
6,0001., iucluding tower and all extras. e 
contractors oa Messrs. Dove Brothers; the 
foreman of works representing them was Mr. 





twenty guineas, 





Buck, there being no clerk of works engaged. 
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Worthing. —On the 10th, St. George’s Church, 
of which we have given a view in a previous 
number, was consecrated by the Bishop of 


The glazing is of rolled cathedral glass, of three 
or four tints, intermixed with white crown 
bullions, the leadwork forming various patterns ] : 
to suit the windows. The carving throughout | Chichester, before a large congregation. It is 
has been executed by Sansom; the ornamental | at present only partly built, the tower, spire, and 
tiling in chancel by Godwin, of Lugwardine; the | transepts being left for a future time. Mr. 
ornamental ironwork, from the architect’s de- | George Truefitt is the architect, and Mr. Long- 
signs, by Messrs. Hart & Son; the marble-work | hurst, of Worthing and Hastings, the builder; 





was executed by W. H. Burke & Co. The| the glazing and gasfitting having been done by 
architect was Mr. Bassett Keeling. Messrs. Cook & Son. The walls of the edifice | 
Walsall.—St. Peter’s Church, Walsall, has | are externally of stone, and internally of brick, | 
been re-opened for divine service after being | with a space between. The tile borders and 
closed for several weeks for the purpose of being | chancel paving were presented by Mr. R. P.| 
restored and decorated. The work of restoring | Daniell, a gentleman well known in Worthing ; 
the edifice was undertaken by Mr. G.B. Nichols, | and the font was presented by a lady in the 
architect, West Bromwich. The whole of the|town. At the luncheon which followed the 
ground-floor pews have been swept away and | architect’s health was drunk. 
open pews substituted, with plain bench ends of 
pitch pine, the divisions being of red pine stained 
and varnished. The aisle floors are paved with 
red, buff, and blue quarries, The chancel has DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
been divested of the wood panelling, cast-iron 
railing, and the cast-iron window, and a stained| Lewes.—The foundation-stone of a new Pres- 
glass window has been put up representing the | byterian church, to be called the Hamilton 
patron saint, by Mr. T. W. Cam, of Smethwick, | English Presbyterian Church, has been laid, in 
which is the gift of Mr. Butler, one of the church- | Market-street. Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Reading, 
wardens. The floor is now paved with Minton’s is the architect, and the contract has been taken 
tiles, and a new railing put up, which is of oak, by Mr. J. W. Sawyer, of Dulwich. The church 
supported on four wrought-iron standards, will be in the Lombardic style of architecture, 
executed by Mr. Job Edwards, of Wednesbury; and will include a chapel capable of accommo- 
this, with the railing to the pulpit, is presented dating 300, a school-room, class-room, sessions- 
by the architect. The organ, which formerly house, and vestry. The interior dimensions of 
stood in the front gallery, has been removed these will be: chapel, 58 ft. by 32 ft.; school- | 
within the arch of the tower. The contractors room and class-room, 46 ft. by 19 ft.; sessions- | 
were Messrs. J. & T. Taylor, of Walsall. The house, 21 ft. by 16 ft.; and vestry, 16 ft. by 10 ft. 
decorations have been executed, under the The front elevation, including a bell-turret, is 
direction of the architect, by Mr. Arthur Gee, of 54 ft. The entrance is in the centre, and will 
Stafford, decorator, consist of three doorways, separated by columns, 
Wentworth.—The parish church of Wentworth, and surmounted by round arches. The principal 
Cambridgeshire, has been re-opened after repara- window is also in the front, and is divided into 
tion both internally and externally, at a cost of | five semicircular lights of equal dimensions. 
over 1,0001. The chancel had previously been The materials to be employed are red brick and 
partially rebuilt, and its floor laid with Minton’s Bath stone dressings. The cost of the building, 
tiles, at the expense of the late Dean of Ely, who including the site, will be about 2,5001., of which 
also re-seated the body of the church with open | sum 1,3001. have been already raised, and 3001. 
benches, and now the rest of the church has been | are promised by the Presbyterian Church Build- 
rebuilt, the tower restored, and its windows ing Committee. 
renewed with stone, anda new porch substituted| Brighton.—The foundation-stone of a new 
in the place of a very decayed one of wood. The | Wesleyan chapel has been laid, in Norfolk-road. | 
plaster ceiling of the nave has given way to an | The contractor for the erection of the building is | 
open timber roof, supported on corbels of carved Mr. John Chappell, of Steyning and Brighton ; 
stone; an arch of stone now divides nave from the architect is Mr. C. A. Ellison, of Liverpool ; | 
chancel, an Early English window fills the east and the work is being carried out under the im- | 
end of the chancel, and a reredos of stone, mediate superintendence of Mr. Arthur Loader, | 














painted under the direction of Mr. F. Preedy,the of Brighton. 


architect, who furnished the designs for the whole | 
Baptist chapel, in Grafton-street, has been laid. | the original, even although something like one 


work, which was carried out by Messrs. Freeman, 
of Ely, builders. 

Hampnett.—The parish church has been re- 
opened, after restoration, for divine service. 
Mr. Street was the architect employed to survey 
the building and furnish plans for its restoration, 
in accordance with which the work has been 
carried out. On the restoration about 6501. 
have been expended. 

Market Drayton.—The new cemetery has been 
consecrated by Bishop Trower, acting for the 


Northampton.—The foundation-stone of a new 


The architect is Mr. Ingman, of Northampton, | 
and the builders are Messrs. Clark & Heap. In) 
the spring of this year the building fund was con- 
sidered large enough to justify the old chapel 
being taken down and the new chapel being com- 
menced, and tenders were advertised for, in ac- | 
cordance with the plan furnished by Mr. Ingman. 
Messrs. Clark & Heap’s tender, at 1,2361., was 
accepted. The purchase of the ground and old 
chapel, with two cottages, was 6001., making a 


Bishop of Lichfield. The building consists of total estimated cost of 1,836l. Towards this 
two stone chapels, surmounted by aspire. The sum 9171. have been received. The foundation- 
stone, with the exception of the dressings, was stone of the new school-room was laid on Easter 
excavated by Messrs. Brassey & Field, in cutting Monday. 
the Wellington and Market Drayton Railway, | 
which runs close past. Mr. C. Wright, of Not-| 
tingham, was the builder, and the designs were | 
supplied by Messrs. Clarke, of Nottingham, | NEWS 
architects. The chapels and lodge will cost | ; 
about 1,2001., not including the stone. The, Barton-on-Irwell.—The new church which has 
land, of which there is about four acres, cost recently been erected here, at the sole expense 
about 1,0001. | of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, bart., of Trafford 
Kelsall.—The church at Kelsall, dedicated to Park, has been formally opened. The edifice is 
St. Philip, was consecrated by the Bishop of dedicated to All Saints. It is designed in the 
Chester, on the 9th instant. The church, which Geometric English Gothic style, in harmony 
has been built chiefly at theexpense and through with the family chantry founded by Sir 
the exertions of Colonel Tomkinson, of the Wil-- Humphrey and Lady Annette de Trafford, and 
lingtons, and members of his family, was com- erected at a cost of 3,0001. Attached to the 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 


pleted about seven years since ; but there being 
then difficulties in the way of the conveyance of 
the site, and other preliminaries to consecration 
(which have since been overcome) it was opened 
for divine service by licence granted by the late 
Bishop Graham. The building, which is a small 
structure, is fitted up with open benches, capable 
of affording accommodation for 180 adults and 
80 children. The church is in the Early Gothic 
style of architecture of the thirteenth century, 
and consists of nave, chancel, sacristy, and 
organ recess on the north side of the chancel, 
together with bell-gable constructed over the 
chancel-arch. The architect was Mr. Thomas 
Bower, jun., of Nantwich, and the work has 
been principally executed by local workmen. 





same is a presbytery for the rector, and there 
are also sacristies and cloisters. The church, 
which is 140 ft. in length and 54 ft. in width, 
principally consists of a nave, in which the 
whole of the benches are placed, the aisles being 
little more than cloisters, and a chancel 40 ft. in | 
length, having a width of 20 ft. The nave 
opens into aisles with seven moulded arches, 
which, together with the supporting columns, 
are formed of Runcorn red and Painswick white 
stone, alternately, with carved capitals inter- 
vening. From these spring rectangular arches, 
supporting the aisle roofs, which terminate on 
responds against the aisle walls, where they are 
again intersected by the arches over the win- 
dows. The roof of the nave is composed of 





=—- 
English oak and Savannah pitch pine, inja: 

with various coloured sand 4 sestohes —" 
gilding. The chancel pavement is composed of 
crimson marbles, enriched with encaustics and 
the communion rail is of brass. The sides of 
the chancel are filled with Riga oak, with carved 
and moulded backs and tracing panels, the arm. 
lets being adorned with quaint representations 
of carious animals. The altar is placed some 
4 ft. above the level of the nave, and is executed 
in Carrara, Sicilian, Sienna, and Devonshire 
marbles, and Caen stone. The reredos extends 
across the whole width of the chancel, on which 
are ranged angels in the attitude of adoration, 
On the tabernacle four carved angels, with up. 
lifted hands, support a jewelled silver gilt crown 
which forms the canopy. On the front of the 
altar is carved the “ Annunciation,” and on 
either side of the tabernacles are groups repre. 
senting the life of our Lord. The chancel is 
lighted with eleven two-light tracery windows, 
which are filled with stained glass. This portion 
of the work has been executed by Messrs. Powell 
& Hardman, of Birmingham. Below the window 
sills is a carved cornice, from which are sus. 
pended hangings of crimson velvet. Externally 
the charch is erected in Stourton free-stone, with 

dressings and walling of Yorkshire parpoint. 
Behind the de Trafford chantry rises the gableted 
roof of the chancel. The nave and aisles are 
comparatively plain. There is seating accommo. 
dation, exclusive of the gallery, for about 400 
persons. The whole of the work has been 
carried out, at a cost of 16,0001., from the de. 
signs of Mr. E. Welby Pugin, by Mr. Glaister, of 
Liverpool. 








Books Received, 


A General Gazetteer in Miniature. By R. 
Brookes, M.D., and A. G. Frinptay, F.R.G.8, 
New edition corrected to the last date. By 
J. A. Smirn, editor of “ Joyce’s Scientific 
Dialogues,” &. London: W.Tegg. 1868. 


Brookes’s was a good old gazetteer; but a 
good old gazetteer may be a bad new one unless 
it be really and thoroughly “corrected to the 
latest date.” We are sorry we cannot say 
much in favour of this edition of “ Brookes’s 
Gazetteer.” In the firat place, it is not one 
gazetteer merely, but two; for there is a super- 
foetal. gazetteer of nearly 100 pages, called a 
supplement, appended in separate alphabetic 
arrangement, instead of being incorporated with 





half of it consists, not of new headings (which, 
however, would have been no proper excuse) 
but merely of information additional to that 
given under headings already entered in the body 


‘of the Gazetteer, as is somewhat awkwardly 


announced at the head of the supplement. Nor 
is this additional information by any means alto- 


gether new. Thus, under the head of London 


in the supplement, the occurrence of the plague 
in 1665 is announced, together with a considerable 
amount of information of similar antiquity. 
Then, again, a great mass of the less out-of-date 
statistics, instead of being digested and properly 
placed under the respective headings, either 
in the main gazetteer or in the supplement, 
is stuck in at the end, all together, as a 
appendix. The result of this may be conceived by 
all who turn up the Gazetteer for information 
under any one heading. Thus, while, in the 
appendix, we find that the population of Berlin 
in 1858 was 438,961, we are told, under “ Berlin, 

in the main body of the Gazetteer, that “the 
population is 236,830, or nearly one-half less in 
1868 than it was in 1858! Apart from these 
serious defects, we find the information given to 
be otherwise very unsatisfactory. For example, 
under “London” we find that Westminster 
Bridge “ is being removed,” and Blackfriars "8 
to be removed.” The Parliament Houses are 
“now erected ;’ but the Metropolitan Under- 
ground Railway seems to have as yet no — 
any more than other metropolitan lines, althoug 


lines terminating in the metropolis (not all of 


them) are noticed. Nothing has as yet been 


done with the Thames Embankment ; and as for 


the new se works, they are not worth 
mentioning. The Clyde at Glasgow 18 still an 
insignificant stream, notwithstanding the = 
version of it into a first-class river; 5° f 
though “the river is navigable for veonm © 
eight feet of water as far as the bridge, “4 
larger vessels stop at Port Glasgow or Greenoc®, 
at the mouth of the river, to unload.” mnie won 
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to be severe on any well-intended wor: 
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really there is no excuse for treating the public 
to a stale hash of this sort. Who is really to 
blame for it is not so clear: it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the editor named is so, although 
he has made himself responsible for all short- 


comings. 





British Mosses : their Homes, Aspects, Structure, 
and Uses; with a Figure of each Species. By 
F, E. Tairr. Bell & Daldy. 


Tue number of students of cryptogammic botany 
in this country is so limited, that publishers are 
often deterred from producing works like the 
handsome volame before us, the work of a lady, 
which affords a capital introduction to the study 
of British mosses. It is illustrated with an 
elaborate engraving and brief scientific descrip- 
tion of each species, and as it gives a key to the 
genera, cannot fail to be of real use to amateurs. 

It is beautifully printed on toned paper, and 
bound in green and gold; the plates are well 
etched and singularly faithful to nature. Some, 
however, represent herbarium specimens, and 
the subjects are lavishly spread over more plates 
than appear necessary. Nearly all the recent 
bryological additions to our flora are to be found 
in the work. The author’s name is not given 
after the specific name in the descriptions: this 
oversight should be remedied in a future edition, 
as the name of the founder of a species is quite 
as important as the specific name itself, and 
a— on no account be omitted from a scientific 

k. 

We must compliment Miss Tripp on the pro- 


INTERNATIONAL ARCH#OLOGICAL ConGrEss.—| Loox To your Coin Deposits.—The Northern 
The International Congress of Archwology and | Whig states that all the coins, documents, &c., 
History, organised by the Society of Rhenish | deposited according to custom in a cavity in the 
Antiquaries, will be held at Bonn, in September | foundation-stone of the Orange Hall, in Sandy- 
next. It will open on the 14th and close on the |row, Belfast, which had been Jaid on Saturday 
21st. The Prince of Prussia is the honorary | week, were on that night, or early next morning, 
president. A list of questions for discussion | carried off by some thief, and have not since 
has been printed. | been heard of. 


EXPERIMENTS ON Explosive Mixtures. —We| Tue West Lonpon Scuoon or Art.—The 
notice that ‘a course of experiments on gun- | prizes to successful students are to be presented 
powder and other explosive mixtures, is about to|in the theatre of the Geological Museum, on 
commence at Woolwich, under the direction of | this, Saturday evening, the 18th inst. by Mr. 
the Ordnance Select Committee.” We would | Beresford Hope, M.P. The success of this 
remind the authorities and others interested in school has been considerable. Though the 
this subject, of the article “ Explosions of Gun- | latest established of the ten metropolitan Schools 
powder Stores” printed in the Builder of 1865, of Art, it is teaching more than a fourth of the 
p- 760, which contains a valuable collection of | entire number of artizans (1750), taught in the 
facts on the subject not before brought together. | whole of the London schools ! 


New Pier at Morecampe.—A new pier is) Horsorn Viapuct.—With reference to the 
about to be constructed at Morecambe. The Holborn Valley improvement, Mr. Haywood, the 
length will be 950 ft., and the general width engineer, states that, since his last report, the 
20 ft. At the entrance the width will be about works to the churchyard of St. Sepulchre’s have 
40 ft., and here a refreshment-room and offices been completed. The whole of the houses be- 
will be erected. At intervals there will be re-| tween that churchyard and Snow-hil! had been 
cesses, where sitting accommodation will be removed, and the works of the viaduct at that 
provided ; and at the pier-head,—which will be | spot had been resumed, and were being actively 
130 ft. long and 40 ft. in width,—there will be re- pushed on. The three public staircases at the 
freshment and retiring rooms, and facilities to angles of the Farringdon-street bridge had been 
enable visitors to get on board boats or steamers. carried up to some height, and the stonework 
The pier is the property of the company, and had been prepared and was ready for fixing. 
the cost will be 9,0001. or 10,0001. Some of the granite for the abutments had 

Improvep DwWeLLINGs Yor THE Workinc|#'Tived, and the rest was shortly expected. 








Kad : f gentle. | be subway sewer and vaults in the western 
Chanenn-ee: Ratnein,-dh m suaiiing OP Genes  aabonalh street between Hatton-ga:den and 


duction of so good a book, and trust her ability | men interested in the project for obtaining im- aps 
and enterprise will be rewarded. ¥ | proved dwellings for the working classes of Sal- | oe toate gue perpen . ing laid. 
| rate. nang tangs non pent pend Says The pavement of the circus was also approach- 


pany) have been signed, and ordered to be for- ‘ing completion. 





| warded to London for registration. The articles | 

VARIORUM. | provide that the Board shall not consist of fewer, Tue Race To THE NortH Pore.—After we 

“The Royal Guide to the London Charities, | than five, or more than seven gentlemen, and have tried for the best part of a century to reach 
for 1868-9. By Herbert Fry. Sixth annual | five were appointed, namely, the mayor (Mr. H. this goal or win this race, we give in just as 
edition. London: R. Hardwicke.’ We have|D. Pochin), Mr. Oliver Heywood, Alderman others, benefitting by our experience, are starting 
already borne witness to the value of this ex- | Cawley, Mr. Henry Russell Greg, and Alderman for the winning-post. The French expedition, 
| Davies. Subscriptions to the amount of 8,000/. according to a statement in the Moniteur, may 


traordinary list of London Charities. We have/ ; . er . . : 
merely to add that, as time passes, Mr. Herbert have been received, and the intention is to pur- now be considered as certain of being under- 
Fry is able to extend it, and to remove such | Chase property in the worst part of Salford, and taken. The delay has hitherto been occasioned 


| replace it with property of an improved descrip- by the want of funds, which the subscriptions 


accidental errors as may havecrept in. Men- . 
tion. | entered into have not yet brought up to the re- 


tion of the book is appropriate in our present 
number, wherein we have spoken of the 
charitable wants and short-comings of London. 
——Shakspeare for a shilling! Longfellow 
for a shilling! both issued by F. Warne 
& Co., under the heading “The Chandos 
Classics.” Of all the compliments tendered 
to Mr. Longtellow during his brief visit to 
London (and we have heard of a few), the 
admirable poet will probably find none greater 
than this expression of a belief that his admirers 
in England are sufficiently numerous to make 
this shilling edition pay. It is printed with 
large clear type, contains recent poems, and 
consists of 628 pages. Messrs. Routledge, 
who also have issued a shilling “ Shakspeare,” 
have given additional value to it by printing on 
the title page ‘‘ Edited by Charles Knight.” 
Messrs. Longman, Green, & Co. have published 
Macaulay’s two fine essays, “ Milton” and 
“ Machiavelli,” in clear type for sixpence. Cheap 


and good. 














Hliscellanen, 


“ CLeopatra’s NEEDLE.” — Once more the 
suggestion gets abroad that we should bring 
from Alexandria the obelisk that belongs to us. 
Some years ago we gave an estimate of the cost 
of doing this, by one who was willing to under- 
take the work. 


New Sxorenam Cuurcu.—The efforts made to 
restore this interesting edifice have been brought 
to a standstill, and the work now rests entirely 
With the parishioners. The cost of restoration is 
estimated at between 9,000/. and 10,000l.; and 
a large sum has been promised by gentlemen of 
the county and others interested in the propo- 
sition; but their subscriptions are to be forth- 
Coming only on condition that the church is re- 
stored, not merely repaired; also that the 
Parishioners will lend some aid. It appears that 
4,3001. are required from the latter; and the 
Committee recommend, as the only mode of 
raising this sum, that a special rate be made 
under a special Act of Parliament, which gives 
them the power, and the rate thus made mort- 
gaged for aterm of years. It is said that this 
method has been adopted with great success in 
many parishes. 





quired standard. Owing to the activity of M. 


RESTORATION OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The 
Dean has succeeded in obtaining promises of 
subscriptions to the extent of about 11,5001., in 
addition to the 10,0001. assigned to this purpose 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners before the 
county meeting, when this subscribed sum was 
made over by him to the committee then ap- 
pointed “to co-operate with the Dean and 
Chapter” in this undertaking, and “ to act on 
behalf of the subscribers to the restoration fund.” 
The committee held their first meeting in the 


Gustave Lambert, sub-committees have been 
formed in all the departments of France, thus 
making the expedition a national undertaking. 
When the necessary amount is subscribed, mea- 
sures will be immediately taken for the purchase 
and equipment of aship. The departure of the 
German and Swedish expeditions for the same 
destination will in no way diminish either the 
chances of success or the importance of the 


French expedition, and it will only act as an in- 


centive to the starting of that expedition. 





Chapter-room on Wednesday, the 10th of June, 
when additional subscriptions to the amountof' Houses or LecistaturE.—The cubical con- 
about 9001. were announced. On the 24th of tents of the Senate Chamber at Paris are 
June it appeared that further subscriptions to 240,000 ft.: it has 208 seats for members, and 
the amount of about 1,200/. had been received, 430 seats in all. The Chamber of the Corps 
thus making the sum raised since the county Législatif has 277,000 cubic feet of space, 372 
meeting about 2,1001. The work of restoration seats for members, and 712 seats in all. The 
was actually begun before the county meeting, cubical contents of the House of Lords at 
the 10,0001. assigned by the commissioners being Berlin are 83,000 ft.: seats for members, 278: 
already at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter. ‘total seats, 471. House of Representatives at 
The stone employed is from the Runcorn quarries, Berlin, 200,000 ft.: seats for members, 416: 
and all the evidence which has been obtained, total seats, 827. The cubical contents of the 
according to our authority, the Chester Courant, House of Lords at Florence are 205,400 ft.: 
tends to show that it is excellent, both in dara- members’ seats, 372: total seats, 787. Chamber 
bility and in facility of working. It is, of course, of Deputies, 467,000 ft.: members’ seats, 492: 
red in colour, but of a lighter tint than that used total seats, 944. At Washington the cubical 


‘in the original construction of the cathedral, and | contents of the Senate Chamber are 244,000 ft.: 


which seems to have been taken from the members’ seats, 88: total seats, 876. House of 
quarries within the city itself. Sheds have been Representatives, 409,000 ft.: members’ seats, 
erected ia St. Oswaid’s churchyard, a plan 312: total seats, 1,312. At London the cubical 
having previously been made, so that each tomb- contents of the House of Lords are 173,000 ft.: 
stone can be replaced in its original position ;, members’ seats, 270: total seats, 466. The pre- 
and the masons have been for some time at work sent House of Commons of the United Kingdom 
on the stones intended for the buttresses near is 68 ft. long by 44 ft. wide on the floor; on the 
the east end. The state of the walls inthis part gallery level, 83 ft. by 45 ft.; heigit, 44 ft. ; 
of the Cathedral was found on examination to’ cubical contents, 127,000 ft.: members’ seats, 
be even more perilous than had been supposed. | 428: total seats, 691. The new house now 
The present work isin the hands of Mr. Haswell, proposed by Mr. Barry would be 63 ft. by 63 ft. 
of Chester, who, like his father before him, has | on the floor; 74 ft. by 71 ft. on the gallery level ; 
already had much to do with the stone-work of | height, 39 ft.; cubical contents, 154,300 ft. : 
the Cathedral. Each portion of the work is| members’ seats, 569: total seats, 699. The 
priced under the direction of the architect, and | cubical contents would be less thau those of 





is under the inspection of Mr. Frater, the clerk 
of the works ; and it is understood that if satis- 
faction be given, successive portions of the choir 
will be restored on this method. However, it is 


any other of the popular Chambers _ above 
named ; but in the number of members’ seats 
it would exceed them all; and in the total 
number of seats it would exceed Paris and 


the wish of the Dean and Chapter to place the | Berlin, but be exceeded by Florence aud Wash- 


nave and southern transept in the hands of a 
contractor. For this purpose a considerable 
accession to the funds must be made. 





ington. It would be shorter than avy of these 
Houses of Commons. The House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington is 112 ft. by 74 ft. 
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Hastincs Seweracr.—The new intercepting 
sewer for Hastings is now complete, and the 
event is to be celebrated by a dinner on Monday, 
the 27th inst. 


Vicroria Station anD Prwrico Rattway Com- 
PANY.— The half-yearly meeting of this company 
has been held. The adoption of the report was 
carried unanimously, and a dividend for the last 
half year, at the rate of 4} per cent., was de- 
clared. 


THE Pixwntico CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ 
CuassEs.—In connexion with these classes, a 
public meeting on the subject of Technical 
Education is to be held on this Friday, the 17th 
inst., in St. Gabriel’s Schools, Pimlico. Earl 
Granville, it is stated, will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 


Girt to BarnincuaM CHuRCH, YORKSHIRE.— 
Mr. Augustus Sussex Milbank, a godson of the 
late Duke of Sussex, has presented an illuminated | 
corona with four lamps, enriched with ruby and | 
crystal settings, to this church. It bears the 
inscription in Medizwval characters, “ Given by | 
Sussex Milbank, 1868.” There accompany it | 
two lamps for the reading-desk of corresponding | 
pattern. The whole are from the manufactory 
of Messrs. Hart & Son, of London. The only 
other chandelier in the church was given by an 
ancestor of Mr. Milbank 130 years ago. 


} 


Tre ArcnxoLocicaL Institute ConGcRreEss.— | 


Lreps Exuisirion.—The visitors in the week 
ending Saturday, the 11th inst., numbered, by 
season tickets, 5,787; by payment, 18,243; 
total, 24,030. 

“Lerrers By Srr Tuomas Lawrence.”—The 
first of the letters given in our last number 
(p. 506, ante) was dated, by a misprint, 1867. 
It should be 1827, as the two following letters 
would serve to indicate. 


Sr. Pancras New InrirMary.—The Poor-law 
Board have given their sanction to the plans for 
the St. Pancras New Infirmary at Highgate, and 
have empowered the guardians to raise a loan of 
40,0001. for building the same. 


Royat Gattery or Intustration. — A piece 
by Mr. F. C. Burnand, the author of “ A Yacht- 
ing Cruise,” under the title of “ Inquire 
Within,” will be performed for the first time on 
Monday next. Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, Mr. 
John Parry, and Miss Annie Sinclaire, will take 
part in it. 





Sours Kensincton Museum. — The visitors 
during the week ending the 11th July amounted 





For a villa residence in Tufnell Park, Ho} 
George Truefitt, architect :— 4 Meljoweg.: Me, 
Carter (accepted)  .........00.14. £1,250 0 9 





For the Tufnell Arms, Tufnell Park, for 
Mr. George Truefitt, architect to ‘oun * me, Page, 
xclusive of the bri 
Heath, jun. (sccepted) ......0n... 21,400 @ °C 

















For alterations and repairs to House, No. 
Quebec-s'reet, Portman-square, for Mr, ‘Ades, et 
Crapp, architect :— ei 

Brett ... £312 0 9 
Daglor ccocecacosasvees einai iiiiien atbiinanih eae 229 0 0 
Godden & Webb .............000008 wees 0 0 
WARRES  .cccecessscovscurbidices wsccestnese MG 0 .® 
Coben oe 215 @ 0 
King (accepted) ........0ccecssrcrsseees 200 0 0 
Minty, Brothers ...........0ccsescsssces 190 0 0 
For new church, St. Mary’s, Strood, near Roche 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., architect :— se 

Brown & Robinson .............00065 £6,875 0 0 

eusee 6, 00 

coors |G, 00 

sbdensboesovone » 6,356 0 0 

Hill & Sons §.......... wesceanenadvenaes 6,328 0 0 

Wheeker ..rccsccs.ccsesveese joss wbabiudé 6,300 0 0 

DDO sinks cctnihtciins teins 6,293 0 0 

Foord & Sons (accepted) ......... 00 
Futcher (withdrawn on account 

ofanerror) ......... sesvecesonseses 5 0 0 








on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free, to 
29,302 ; on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday | 
(admission 6d.), 3,248; to National Portrait | 
Exhibition, by payment, 1,935; making the large | 
total of 34,485. 

Orcan ror Grascow CaTHEDRAL.—A move- | 
ment has just begun in Glasgow for getting an | 


Lancaster has been fixed upon this year for the organ of the largest size into the cathedral. The | 
annual congress of the Royal Archwological gym of 3,000l. is spoken of as necessary. An| 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. The nnsuccessful attempt was lately made by the | 
inangural meeting takes place on the 28th inst., Rey. Dr. Cunningham to introduce an organ | 
and the congress will sit until August 4th. into his church at Crieff. | 
Colonel Wilson Patten, M.P., Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, is the president, and the : 
programme of the week’s proceedings has been the recent storm raged at intervals, and the | 
thus arranged:—On Tuesday, July 28, the in- lightning strack the tower of St. Peter’e Church. | 
augural meeting will be held in Lancaster One of the pinnacles was completely shattered, | 
Castle, and on the same day the principal objects and a considerable portion of the lead roof torn | 
of antiquarian interest will be visited. A recep- UP and displaced, some of the rubbish being 
tion will be held by the mayor of Lancaster in forced down into the belfry and clock-tower. 

the evening. On Wednesday morning there will Barnarp Cast3e.—At a meeting held in the | 
be a meeting of sections and an excursion to Witham Testimonial, the Rev. F. Brown, M.A. | 
Heysham. Papers will be read in the evening. yjcar, in the chair, it has been resolved that | 
On Thursday the great excursion will be to Mr, Pritchett, of Darlington, architect, shall be | 
Dalton Castle, Peel Castle, and Furness Abbey, agsociated with Mr. Haswell, architect, in making | 
where a lecture will be delivered and the ruins 4 preliminary survey, and report, upon the state | 
be described by Mr. E. Sharpe. The mayor of of the fabric. The subscriptions amount to | 
Barrow-in-Furness gives a déjeiner. On Friday 1 3501, 


A CuvrcH struck aT Bricuton.—At Brighton 


there is again a meeting of sections and more 
excursions, and so again on Saturday several 
excursions to localities of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood are proposed. On Monday, August 3, 
there will be an excursion to Bolton Abbey, 
Bardon Tower, and Shepton Castle; and on 
Tuesday the final meeting will be held, and 
papers will be read in the sections. Excursions 
are also projected to visit the Art Treasures , 
Exhibition at Leeds in the course of the week. | 


ProposepD Drinkinc Fovuntatn, &¢., FOR 
Lewes.—A meeting has been held at Lewes to 
take into consideration the proposal to erect a 
drinking-fountain in some central part of the 
town, and supplemental troughs for cattle. Mr. 
Crosskey said he introduced the question at a 
recent meeting of the Market Committee, and 
the general feeling seemed to be against having 
drinking-troughs for cattle. In the first place, 
there was an objection raised that there would 
be a chance of spreading the foot and mouth 
disease, if healthy animals drank at the same 
place as those which might be diseased. One 
would be sufficient to propagate disease: one | 
calf brought the cattle plague into this district. 
Another objection was that the cattle would | 
not drink ; and it was further alleged that the | 
owners would not let them do so, because 
bullocks did not look so well in the market after | 
a good drink of water. Besides all this, it was 
stated to be positively injurious to cattle to 
drink after having been driven. Mr. De Patron 
said another objection held by some is that 
calves will only drink muddy water; but if so, 
they had better provide muddy water than 
nothing at all. Mr. Parsons did not think that 
the drinking-fountains would propagate disease. 
He mentioned as a fact that separate flocks 
coming to the fairs in the neighbourhood were 
placed in the same fields without any objection 
that such a course would be likely to spread 
disease. After some discussion a committee 
was formed, consisting of the gentlemen present 
at the meeting, the residents in the vicinity of 
the spot where the fountain is proposed to be 
placed, and gentlemen of the town who transact 
business in the market, 





Want or Lunatic AsyLum AccoMMODATION.— | 
The annual report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy deals with the want of asylum accom- | 
modation which now exists in different parts of | 
the country. Middlesex, Lancashire, and York- | 
shire are described as having been for some) 
time conspicuous for their lack of proper institn- | 
tions for the reception of the insane poor. 


Tue SuRVEYORSHIP OF THE Horzorn District | 
Boarp.—The Holborn Board of Works have| 
rejected a motion brought against their sur. | 
veyor, Mr. Isaacs, for accepting the additional | 
post of surveyor to the Hon. Society of Gray’s- | 
inn, in contravention of their regulations for- | 
bidding private practice. They have also, on} 
the recommendation of a committee, rescinded | 
the prohibitory resolution, which has been in| 
force eleven years. The motive adduced on the | 
part of the Board was that they did not wish to 
cramp a young man of fine abilities, and one in 
whom they had full confidence. The motion 
was carried by thirty-two votes against eleven. 





TENDERS. 


For additions, &c, to the distillery, Whitecross-street. 
Mr, A. Davis, architect :— 
Sievers O O 


Henderson & Caims .............+. «. 377 0 0 
iNG © BOGS vncicescesnsvcenctioressvonms 353 0 0 
For building lodge and entrance gates to the grounds 
of the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, at Russell-hill, 
near Croydon. Mr. James L. Pedley, architect :—~ 


Breeze & Co........cccccsceses ppeneeciesns £468 0 0 
MDE nigcctivasn sep sianadunbancy tp senainoenss 457 0 ~O 
Ward (accepted)........sceccccceeserees 45 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at 52 and 53, Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square, for Mr. William 8. Gard. Mr. 
Chas, Bradley, architect :— 

Longmire & Burge . £877 0 0 
. 840 





Haward, Brothers 00 
BRI: setcnaiiteaaidecs ' 792 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ......cccccseserseoes 775 0 0 





For various reparations to the 
se ga Newgate-street, E.C. 
tect :— 


ish church of Christ 
r. H. H, Collins, archi- 


PERRO... cconccongiinsceseboctoneontioncs ae aw 





| Mr. John M. K. Hahn, architect, 


For alterations, Holloway-road. Quantities prepared 


and supplied by Mr. Wagstaff, architect : 
iltshire & Sons.,.............cosscsees £819 0 0 
ove’ ME 777 00 
Williams & Son (accepted) ......... 777 0 0 





For New Wesleyan Chapel, Ealing. Messrs. J. Tarrin g 
and C, Jones, architects. Quantities supplied ;— 







DOU si sk ckcnsudabucinon oleic £6,950 0 0 
Wipers & BOM: wescetiscscdovesecasnceses 6,189 0 6 
DIE sn crensixcecarniensasinatauind 6,141 0 0 
SE ARR OR 6,089 0 0 
Chamberlin............. Veedsarsence’ MD O 
Dove, Brothewe..vccsssssesscsese oncese 6,009 0 0 
PATIOS. snhchucacvodibdeniennitanudpiiabdadmadaa 5,862 0 0 
Saunders..... 5,849 0 0 
TEND sesscsniestchuabnamnsbesatehdanaes 5,769 0 0 
pL Se RE OS RR 5,670 0 0 





For New Congregational Church, Hanwell, Middlesex, 
Mr. C. Jones, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Richard- 
son & Waghorn :— 


TREE 5 chiesanmonss tabacewshssivatins £1,833 0 0 
pT RENEE Ee ce 1,793 0 0 
SFO BBM ccbssiirnvetasovcineevtnins , 1,78 00 
PO. scxsniisaaeniidiasd addndiealiicdademsdii 1,696 0 0 
ION « cssccarte sssnrcerctbtosecameesiniel 1,640 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers ..........0..:c000+ 1,680 0 0 





For the erection of a public-house, shop, and premises, 
Lower-street, Deal, for Messrs. Hills & Son, brewers. 
Mr. Edward W. Fry, architect :— 

Exeavators, Bricklayers, Masons, Slaters, and 
Plasterers’ Work. 


WE SG, DOB vadicccchsssecavetsosine £300 0 0 
Carpenters, Joiners, and Ironmongers’ Work, 
WRENS ebeesecoescenmuunaieres wboeunesaeenies £450 0 0 
Plumbers, Glaziers, and Painters’ Work. 
DUE .ccvncnctssivcucilacssintesestioteieess £208 10 0 
Smiths, Bellhangers, and Gasfitters’ Work, 
CUMIN wacicecnenss secedstnosesuscesoos £150 9 6 


For the erection of a pair of villa residences, Vietoria- 
road, New Barnet. Mr. J. Sargeant,’ architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


RMN, . cosevicce scceveteinsieees soe £1,100 0 0 
PWGWOMOGS « cccscccces en eveviaessotee . 809 00 
WROD. secciccaccemiecsescoeqevanmcenese 835 0 0 
BERNIE ccicchnunnekcvishstrasbrgnchesiens 831 0 0 
MAIO senccusaystiectsvetieseumbbcisens 827 12 6 
GER oociscsesssesenssccusestasbesastee 827 0 0 





For house and offices, Bromiey, Kent, for Mr. J. A. 
Alsop. Mr. C. H. Driver, architect. Quautities supplie¢ 
by Mr. RK. O. Harris :— 

Gammon & Sons ..........c0sseeeeee £1,997 0 0 





a 
zx 
wa 
- 
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For the restoration of St. Mary's, Frensham, Surrey ! 
‘ Quantities farnishec 
by Mr. J. Barnett :— 

TNR cic ichiedeiacdss intidiinidiialiedee’ £2,136 7 2 
1,65 0 0 
1,594 0 0 








For alterations, &c., at the Holborn Vieduct Hotel, - 
Mr, Simpkins, Messrs. Mayhew & Calder, architects: 


For general Works. 





BEE checsnnrsnsecaea pnnaisidgeatnigacvnite £839 10 0 
Bonstesd & Bom « ....ccccccssseocssscsers g21 0 0 
Turner & Son .......... ORT St 809 0 0 
Curtin ... cco entiuniona sv sassedinectes 777 10 0 
Eaton & Chapman™....s.......-0+eeeee 760 0 0 
For Pewterer’s Works. 
PGE ccxtnictesrantts EM. oe 
For Gas Fittings. 
Comyn, Ching, & Co."),.....000++++- -- Se se 
* Accepted. 
— wl 
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Advertisements cammot be received for the gurrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

Gao NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


6. C. H. — H{— J. W. —C. J.— D. & B.—J. 8. G.—E. E—H.. G.— 
g. W. F.—R. 3. B.—J. 8, — Ac Architect.—E. 8.—J. M. H.—L. & Co. 
w.P-B—C.D.—-N.&K.—-3.8.—-J3.06-—J. M a&-8. mM H~ 
J RO. © @,—An old #ubscriber. — Mesers, F.— D. & R. H. —C. 8.— 
j, P.—W. W.—F. 8, — C. B. —-a.3,—T. M. — A. H.—R. B—Sharpum 
(the solid pillar). — @.T. (send list in future ; mot single name).— 
J. T. (apply to Secretary, 17, Parliameut-atreet, 8,W.) 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, Hsts of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame amd address ef the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papera read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


emma Lowy Song a to BRICKFIELDS. 





Now Ready, Demy Svo., with 14 Folding Plates 


and Harbours. With Deseri: 


“ BUILDER.” July 14, 1868.—“* Land and Marine isa 
most useful and well-arrapged book for ‘endive | ly 
We can stroagly recommend it as a carefully-written and valuable | 


text- 
“ ENGINEER,” Jape 19, 1868.—“ So far as the general of 
the work is concerned, it is much su eee ar ieon 
cessors (‘The Practice of ye Work, 2 vols.); the let- 
tering and figuring ef the 8 annexed to it are clear and intel- 
eS Sas eden will not fail to be a recommen-— 


“COLLIERY GUARDIAN,” May 9, 1868—“The work will be | 
found a useful one to men of experience, for there are few such who | 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 


MR. HASKOLL’S NEW WORK. 


LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, 


In reference to the Dope of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, Towns’ Water Supplies, Docks, 
ption and Use of Surveying Instruments, : 


By W. DAVIS HASKOLL, O.B. Author of “The Engineer's, Mining r’s, and Field Book,” 
and “ Rzamples of Bridge and Viaduct Gonstretioe’= perpen _ 


*," The followiny favourable Opinions have already been pronounced upon Mr, Haskoll’s New Work :— 


and numerous Woodcuts, Price 12s. 64. Cloth, 


Will Lot get some good ideas from it ; but it is indispensable to the 


“ MINING JOURNAL,” May 5, —— A velume whieh cannot 
fail to of - « « Itis one which 
who 


complaint that 
young practitioners are at a diradvantage, through the megiect of 
| their seniors to point out the importance of minute details, since 
they can readily supply the deficiency by the stady of the volume 
now uuder consideration. 


7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





| 
AM P-P OSTS — Plain and Ornamental 
DWARF GAS-PILLARS. Ditto 
ee ee CK aTs. Ditto pee 
LAMPS, in Copper, Tin, Iron, and Bras. 
NUMBERS for STREET- -LAMPS, newly invented, 
FOUNTAINS—Garden and Drinking. 
GATES, RAILINGS, &c. VAS*# for" GARDENS, TERRACES, &c. 
A Book of the newest DESIGNS for these will be forwarded free 
on receipt of 3s. 6d. in stamps, which will be allowed on first a 
TURNER & ALLEN, Founders and Contractors, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 





iiders, Con 

\ SSRS. J ACKSON & BASSETT will | 

SELL by AUCTION, on tery AH the 28th day of JULY, 
1848, in the above BRICKFIELDS, at ELEVEN for TW bce gh 
o'clock at noon, about 500 000 BRICKS, consisting of grey stocks, 
grizzlies, place, &c. sorted and bolted in lots suitable to tne require- 
ments and cop The said fields are situated 
within ten minutes’ walk of the L” ndon, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Station at Sittingbourne, and in nd) ity to water-car- 
riage.—Particulars, with catalogues and Itions of sale, may be 
had, on and after the 23rd day of SOLY. 706, of the Auctioneers, 
Sittingbourne, 








NEW BARNET, Herts.—Rlizible Freehold Building Land. 
R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the RAILWAY HOTEL, Barnet, on 


fUmDsY JULY 28.b, 1868, at 81X for KREVEN in the Evening, in | 
lots, eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, free of tithe, and jand- | 


tax ‘redeemed, situate in the new road leading from Leicester-road, 
called Abbots road, within a few minutes’ walk of the Baruet 
Station on the Great Northern Railway. The Metropol'ten Railway 
brings the property within half an hour's ride of the City, and | 


makes it very desirable for persons wishing to reside a short distance | 


from town. Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on | 
mortgage or comtract at 5 per cent. to be paid in nine years by equal 
half-yea ly instalments, but the whole or any part of the balance 
may be paid off at any time without notice —Particulars, plans, and 
conditions of sale may be obtained ten days before the sale, at the 
Railway Hotel and Kailway Tavern, New Barnet ; of Messrs. RUS- 
SELL & DAVES, 59, Coleman-street. E.C,; of the Auctioneer, 14, 
Moonga e-street, E.C,; of Mr, STUKOE, on the Estate; and at the 
"lace of Bale. 





To Contract Build Ownibus and Cab Proprietors, and Others§ 
equiring very large Premise-. 


nm 
N R. J. L “STACY has been favoured with 
Je instructions to 8B1.L by AUCTION, at the NEW AUCTION 
MAKT, Tokewhouse-yard, Lothbury, on TUESDAY, AUGUST 4th, 
1868, the LEASE of those very desirabie and very extensive PRE- 
MISES known as Mersrs. Sampeon Brothers’ Jimber Yard, near 
Shorediteh Church, with entrances in Hackney-road and Kingsland- | 
road, covering an area of about 10 000 square feet, possessing the right 
of four entramces in Hackney-road and Kingsland -road ; with the 
lofty and extensive stages, sheds, stab'ing, saw-pit-, &, as now 
erected and in use. The above eligible property is held for a term, 
which expires in 1880, at a nominal rent. The property is thoroughly 
drained, and possesses two excellent wells of water.—For plans and 
particalars, apply to Messrs, TAYLOR & JACQUET, Solicitors, 20, 
Old-street-road, E.C. 











\ URRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS | 
i¥i TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 10s. 
SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL, 10s. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 10s, 

PRANCE AND THE PYRENEES, 12s, 

CORSICA AND SARDINIA. 4s. 

PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, 3s. 6d, 

NORTH ITALY AND VENICE. 12s, 

CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. 10s. 

ROME AND ITS FNVIRONS. 9s. 

SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES, 10s. 

SICILY AND PALERMO. 12s. 

PORTUGAL AND LISBON. 9s, 

EGYPT AND THE NIL®. 1és. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 24a, 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS. 24s, 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


SWITZERLAND. 65s, THE TYROL, 6s, 
ITALY. 6s, NORWAY. 5s. 


MURRAY’S glee HANDBOOKS. 
MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 

KENT AND SUSSEX. 10s. 

SURREY, HANTS, AND ISLE OF WIGHT. 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. 7s. 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 7s, 6d. 
DEVON AND CO#NWALL. 10s, 

GLOUCESTER, HERKFORD, AND WORCESTER. 


NoRTai AND SOUTH WALES, 12s, 

DEKBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, AND NOTTS, 

YORKSHIRE. 128. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 
ESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND. 6s. 
SCOTLAND, 

IRELAND, 12s. 


; CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 
Pay EEN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols, 24s. 
W EST, CATHEDRALS, 18s. 
CATHEDRALS. 16s. 
___ JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle-street. 


HEP PRACTICE of ENGINEERING 


ée peieLD WORK, coptaining LAND & HYDRAULIC, HYDRO- 
Dan HIC and SUBMARINE, SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 
Line SEA SOUNDINGS, the USK of SURVEYING and LEVBL- 

tle STRUM ENTS, BAROMETERS and THERMOMETARS for 
oe ° Levels, » COMPLEE TRKATISK on BE ow 
E8, on WATER WOKKS, DIST of var in 





— 


RI 
Carne. GAUGING TRB A Ms, SEWRKS, SEWAGE, and 
N. By W. D. HASKOL:, CE 
43 Plates and numerous Woodcute, 2 vols, 8vo. 2. 





| CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION COU RTS. 


Gone MASONS may have PERMA- 


NENT EMPLOYMENT at the Stone Quarries, Doulting, near 





ADHAM HIGHWAY the Bite, Bard 


HERTS.—Notice is hereby given, that the Highway 

for the above district require the SERVI( Es of a competent 8U 
VEYOR of the HiGHWAYS. Salary 1751. per annum, Maleewe 
about 160, The panty adh wili have to devote his whole time, and to 
give security for 2501. by the bond of himself and one surety, and he 
will be required to enter upon his office forthwith after being 
ted, and to perform all the duties incident thereto. Persous 
app'ying for the appoiatment should have had experience in the 





Just Published, in ~ . —— hg | begs ig Up 


NDYBOOK of t the ‘LAW RELATIVE 

} * masTane. WORKMEN, SERVANTS, and oP bay ag ay 
| in all Trades and Occupations, with Notes .f Decided Cases in Eog- 

| land, Scotland, and Ireland, and an Appendix of Acta of Parliament, 

containing, among others, “The Arbitration Act” of 1824, and 

** Councils of Conciliation Act,” and ** Masters and Servants Act ” of 

1867 ; together with Forms of Proceedings and Procedure, to enable 

| Masters and Workmen to estabiish Courts of Concilistion and Arbi- 

tration, and to carry on the same. 
By a. MACDONALD, Solicitor, Glasgow, Member of 
he Fac mity of Procurators, Greenock. 
| WILLIAM MAC KENZIE : 27, Paternoster-row, London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Glasgow. 


w¥,. REIMANN’S HANDBOOK OF ANILINE. 
ready, in 8vo. with Five Wovacuts, price 10s. 6d. 


N "ANILINE and its DERIVATIVES: 


a Treatise on the Mavufacture of Aniline and Aniline 











Colours. 
By M. REIMANN, Ph.D. L.A.M. 





To which is appended the Report oa the Colouring Matters derived 
from Cosel Tar shown at the French Exhibition of 1867 by Dr. Hof- 
mann and Messrs. De Laireand Girard. 
Revised and edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.&. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





NICHOLAS LAKE, 
RCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


and repair of roads, and in works and accounts con- 
nected therewith.—Applications in the handwriting of applicants, 
stating age and present or last occupation, to be seat to me, at my 
office, Much Hadbam, Herts (free of expemse), not later than 3rd 
AUGUST next, accompanied by testimonials of a recent date. The 
Board will, i... their meeing on FRIDAY, the 7th AUGUST next, 
ti and will then make a selection of such as 
appear to be ost eligible. Shortly afterwards notice will be given 
to the parties selected, requiring their £ em attendance before 
the Boa:d at their next following meeti 
JNO. MOTT RICHARDSON, Clerk to the Board. 
Dated lith Jaly, 1963. 


- 

'fx0 TOWN SURVEYORS. — The Local 

Board of Health for the District of Worthing are desirous of 
engaging the SERVICES of an Experienced and Practical Man to act 
as TOWN SURVEYOR in room of Mr. Ellis, lately deceased. Besides 
the ordinary duties of a surveyor to a town piaeed under the Local 
Government Act and the Pubiie Health Act, tae chargeof the groyns 
and sea-defences wil be within his duties ; also the inspecto.ship of 
nuisances, common lodging-h user, aud slaughterhouses, He will be 
required to devote his whole time to the service of the Local Board, 
aud not epgage in avy private business. Salary, 150/. per annum. 
The strictest inquiries will be made as to the capabilities of the Can- 
Gidates, Applications, wih testimonials, to be sext to the under- 
signed, on or before the 81st day of JULY instaut. 

WILLIAM VERRALL, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Worthing, 8th Jaly, 1868. 


WO or THREE JOINERS WANTED. 


Wages 7}4. per hour. Nove but good, active workmen need 
pply. Constant employment if suitable —Aadress, GEO. BARKER, 
Builder, Chingford, near Woodford, Essex. 














¥ Bills of quantities accurately seupened, works i up. 
builders’ accounts » pow Railway compensation claims arranged, 
OFFICES, 1, A ELAIDE PLaCs, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 





ERSPECTIVES Drawn and Coloured 


By Mr. GEORGE NATTRESS, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, 
No. 3, Lansdown Cottages, Lansdown-place, South Lambeth, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVFYORS. p 
ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertixer is de- 
sirous of an yy neon od es Architect, with a view. 


| to obtaining « share in b ig will be given 
| and required. —Addrese, “a0 Othice of *‘ The Builder.” 


PPOINTMENT of a SURVEYOR. — 











The St. Saviour’s District Board of Works hereby give notice, 

thata VACANCY having occurred in the office of SURVEYOR to the 
Special Committee (to whom it is referred to select | 
SEVEN of the Candidates for the tby the Board of one | 





of them) wi!l meet on WEDNE&DaY, the 29th JULY instant, at 
ELEVEN o’clock in the forenoon precisely, to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from persons desirous of obtaining the Appointment. It is | 
didates shail be Profesai nal Surr-yors willing to | 
devote the whote of thair time to the duties of the office, The salary | 
will be 2002. per ——— —Particulars as to the duties and hours of 
attendance can be ascertained on application at the Office of the 
Board.—By order of the Board, 
ss oe Clerk, 


HER 
Offices, Emerson-street, Bankside, Southwark, 
8th July, 1868. 





a 

O CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.— 

WANTED, a PERSON or FIRM to enter into a CONTRACT 

to WORK HEMATITE LRON MINés in the West of England, and 

to raise aud deliver iron therefrom. Liberal arrangemeuts will be 

made with a suitable party.—Aaddress, HEMATFICE, Advertisement 
Office, 3, Birchiv-lane, E.C. 


TO STONE CARVERS. 


WASTED, first-class STUNE CARVERS, 

for the New Town-hball, Chester. None need apply whe 
have not been accustomed to hard stone.—Address, C. W. HARRBI- 
SON, Architectural Stone Carver, 178, Great Bunuswick-strest, 
Dablin, 


\/ ANTED, at a Cement, Lime, Brick, and 

Tile Wharf, «FOREMAN ; able to write a good, quick hand, 

and ready ataccouats. He would be required to reside om the pre- 

mises. A maricd man without family would be pceferred.— Address, 

X. Y¥. stating age, salary required, last employer, &c. care of 
Mr. Sydeuham, *tationer, Edgeware-road, W. 


7ANTED, by a Builder, a CLERK, for 
WORKS, imei, and Plans to an Estate io london, re- 
quired fur office and out-door work, with assistance ef gen 
foreman.—Address, giving fall particulars as to hours of attendaace 
and salary, to A. H. R. care of Messre. Biake & Hughes, Solicitors, 3, 
Lothbary, B.C. 


y JANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 














MAN of JOl \ERS.—Appiy by letter, stating wages required, 
and where last employed, at No. 221, Camberwell-road. 








RCHITECTURAL PROFESSION.— 
WANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL PUPIL, in Switzerland. 
Premium required 2501. and 100%. per anoum for three years. He 
will be received into the family of a Swiss Architeor of Gatinetion, 
where he would also lkarn French, The viila is charmingly situated 
on the banks of the lake of Neuchatel.—Adiress X. Y. Y. Poste 
restante, Neuchatel. 


OROUGH of HALIFAX.—The Corpora- 
tion of Halifax are in WANT of a BOROUGH ENG: NRER 
and SURVEYOR.—The Borough of Halifax is a municipal borough, 
and the council are also the Loval Board of Health und+r the public 
Health Acts; population, 57,000; annual rateable value, 172.0002. 
The Borough ’ Epgmeer Surveyor will be required to reside in 
Halifax, avd his duties will be to direct the maintenance of the 
streets and higuways, manage the waterworks, lay out and superin- 
tend the construction of the town’s drainage and street improve- 
mets within the Someuats 5 3 prepare mews 3 abd Saha oe buildings, 
&c. fcom time to time required, be responsible for the survey of ob 
borough, aud perform the duties defined in the particulars of di 
tainable at the Town Clerk’a Office, Townball, Halifax. “The 
engineering staff of the corporation consists of an engineer or sur- 
veyor-in-chief, out-door and and a g+s engi- 
neer. The three latter offices are filled up. Salary, 4000. per an- 
num.—Applications, statiug'age and acquirements, to be sent in to 
the Town Olerk, Halifax, on or before the 25th day of JULY, 1968, 
marked “ Borough E»eiceer and Surveyor.”— By order, 
Townhall, Halifax, July 3, 1668. J. B. NURRLS, Town Clerk. 


LERK. — WANTED, a CLERK, ac- 


quainted with drawing, and conversant | with the ns 
trade.— Particu! ane, | full, addressed, 399, Office of “ The Buitder. 














To BU ILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, 


ILDERS, thoroughly fk ata in House 
Work, may be OBTAINED athe ouse of Cail, Marlborough 
Blenheim-steps, Oxford -street. the Secretary. 





UPIL.—An Architect and District Sur-| y 
veyor, having City aud West-End offices, 
educated gentlemanly Youth as PUPIL. Premium _ required.— 
Sadreen, in Bet inctance, VERAX, care of Mr. Barker, News Agent, 








Publishers, ATCHLKY & CO. 106, Great Bussell-street, SW. 


Throgmorton-street, E.C, 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, for 2a large 
Gothic Churee, None need apply ante prepared with first- 
references, aud having superiutended simuar ne Receeiad 

per bo By to A. B. Mill’s Library, Us Upper-street, Isli Islington, N. 


ANTED, a steady, experienced CLERK 

used to the general duties of an Architect and Surveyor’s 

Office. One willing to make his employer's iuterest his own, and 

otherwise competent. may meet with a PES MANENT SITUATION.— 

Addrees, stating qualifications, age, experience, terms, aud referenoe, 

DI#TRICr SUKVEYOK, care of mr. Barker, News Ageut, Throg- 
morton-street, E.C. 


ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a JUNIOR 
CLERK, pt who autesents B os = —, » . oy 
office, good p-nman, d ick aen ures. — . 
letter, Seales age, ‘sacbituctien, and salary reyuired, to A. 4 care 
of Mr. Roxbrough, 9, Aldgate, B.C. 


PLUMBERS, & 


W titre. 22 My good ‘THREE- BRANCH 


fi a and zipe 
BARD, toe eneney_Anely to W. W. JOMMGOS, Me 
Bash: lane, EC. 


7 ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK. One 
who can ane books by double entry. A middie-aged wan 
preferred. Will have to fiud security. Preference hori be on & 
seers has beat employed in a valrder’s ofice where . ee on 
has been done.— Apply, stating salary required, to H. P. BuLTé 
Contractors’ and Builders’ Steam Joinery Works, Newpors, Moa. 


V ANTED, rr RC HITECTS 
\ ASSISTANT. Having not long no gro Po — in sa 
= L ndon — ee te ce aout JF ety ENT. 
all othe Builder.” em — “ om 
TANTED, an “experienced — BULLD 

4 _ CLERK and ACOMTRTANE. | Ages recy my — 


aad 
ra — 9, Earls-street, Kensington, W. 
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THE BUILDER, 





[Juny 18, 1868, 











\ ] ANTED, FOUR. steady, good WORK- 
MEN for « Country Job.—Apply to Mr. WALKER, Builder, 
flinfold, near Horsham, 8 Sussex. 
\ J) ANTED, from Michaelmas next, a Mar- 
ried Man, as Resident CLERK of the WORKS, upon an 
Estate in Essex. He must be thoroughly competent to superintend 
all varpenter’s and bricklayer’s pate and have had experience with 
steam-sawing machinery. House and garden rent free. God testi- 


monials will be required.—Application to be made, in the first in- 
stance, by letter, stating salary, to Messrs, NOCKOLDS & KING, 




















| setting out work. Town or country.—Address, SPELLING, 


TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. w 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in 
Town, as HEAD ASSIS CANT. Is a correct and ae sur- 
veyor, levelier, and dr nghts U se 2 
aki Can pare a lithograph ou stone or transfer 4 
bird’ <a sows of estates, and finish same in water-colour. Good 
references.— Address, E M. Waverley House, Tottenham, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, bya thoroughly practical FORE- 

MAN of BRICKLAYERS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FORE- 

MAN or merger Se of WORKS, Understands drawing — and setting 

out of work,— references. re care of W. P. Hope 
Cottage, Knight's ht "s-hill, Lower Norwood 


\ 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION, as ot Be S CLERK, &c. Can measure up work, 
take out quantities, estimate, @c Six years’ experience. Good re- 
ferences.— Address, A. B. C. 26, West-street, Brightoa. 











nee 


ARCHITRCTS ANT 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. given at 
Gputtcations, a, Nest coonghueln ant Dene 
writes a good hand.— ‘No. 777, Office of “The Ballots 





$3 AND CONTRACTORS, 


HE Aavedion seeks an ENGAGEMENT 


with an Old-established London Firm, as OUT-DOOK or 


* 








NIRACTORS AND BUILDERS. - 

\ AN TR ED, by a practical, energetic 
Bricklayer, a RE ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL FORE. 

MAN; or Take Work, labour only, Understands drawings — 
Ossulston-street, St. Paucras, N.W. é 


Wwan TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of WORKS, by a practical man (Carpenter and 
Joiner by trade). Has hai considerable experience in the manace- 








ae of works, setting out, measuring up, working drawings, &c. 
ti jals as to ability. Moderate salary.—Address, A. J. 





anal Cottages, Ordnance-road, Hounslow. Town or country. 























Estate Azents, &c. Saffron Walden, Es:ex. 
TO BUILDER'S ASSISTANTS. 
W TANTED, for a permanency, an intelligent, 
active PERSON, who fully understands the Building busi- 
ness, and who is capable of preparing working drawings, takieg out 
quantities, and ———. up ee stating extent of jusli- 
prev ry required, to BUILDER, 
care of Mesars. J. Ea & Son, 24. Shenae Dublin, 
WANTED, by a sober, energetic Young 
Man. aged 35, a SITUATION as HEAD FOREMAN, or 
as Managing Man at a Cement or Terra Cotta Manufactory A | 
fol4 and ornamental plastere: by trade. Unexceptionable Teferences. 
Address, 338, Office of “ The Builder.” 
_ TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by a LAD, to ARTICLE him- 
self for tus or three years.—Address, JAMES RUTLAND 
7, Beabright-street, Bethnal-green. 
TO ABCHITECTS. 
\ TANTED, a SITUATION, as JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT, by a Young Man, aged 19. — a good dranghts- | 
man and co'ourist ; weil acquainted with construction and perspec - 
tive. moderate.—Address, J. 8, Ashburton-road, Addis- 
combe, 8. 
y TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
a 
W ANTED, a SITUATION. in a CIVIL 
ENGIN BER: S$ or SURVEYOR’S OFFICE, by a Young Man 
Aged 20. Salary not so much an object as employment.— Address, 
M. J. J. 8. 8. McCALLUM, ' 3, Wync ham square, ‘Piymouth, Devon. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR: 
W TANTED, a RE-ENG ‘AGEMENT, by 
an exputencet GENERAL FOREMAN, a commenter by 
trade ; shop, or to take the entire charge of a job, ‘who is thoroughly 
acquainted with all branches of the trade. Firs*- class references.— | 
Address, J. W. D. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” i 
W ANTED, by an experienced Man, aged 
36, Joiner = trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or 
WALKING FOREMAN, or to take Charge of a Job. Is a good 
draughtsman; can estimate and measure up work. First-class 
references.— Address, W. P. Post-office, Edmond-road, Victoria Park. 
- HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
7 
W ANTED, a an ENGAGEMENT in London, 
by an ASSISTANT, of seven years’ experience. Can ge 
out working, detail, and competition drawings from sketches, pol 9 is 
well up in the general reutine of au office, including pers; ective. 
: : First-class references. Moderate salary only required.— Address, A, 
= St 151, Cheapside, EC. 
; ie, Sin) TO BUILDERS, PUBLIC COMPANIES, AND OTHERS. 
Pa tee \ ’ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
3 4 TION, as CARPENTER and WHEELWRIGHT. Under- 
ai stands making all kinds of wheelbarrows, ladders, steps, and all 
Xinuds of builders’ plant, &c. where he could have his son, aged 16, 
with him.— Address, 367, Office of “ The Buiider.” 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYER®, or Charge 





of aJob. Good references from last employers. Country preferred. 


Address, Y. Z. Laburrum Cottage, Sunningdale, bear Staines 
+ ~ 
\ TANTED, by Two practical BRICK- 
LAYERS, PiECEWORK. Used to railway and all other 

works, Can be well recommended. Just finished a » job.— 
Address, B. F. 13, Cunningham-place, Maida-hill, N.W. 


- 
W ANTED, by a respectable ae Man, | 
a SITUATION as STURFKEEPER, TIME or GATE 
KEEPER Over five yesrs in last employ as builder's storekeeper.— 
Address, W. F. 17, Coombs-street, Macclesfield-street North, City- | 
W ANTED, by a respectable and steady | 
Young Man, a SITUATION as CARFENTER and JOINER 


on a gentle man’s estate ; or as attendant in an asylum, MY ay is. 
manest place. Seven years’ good character.— Address, 8. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 











| High-street, Camden-town, N. W, | petences given.— Address, 


| street, Greenwich, 8.E. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as| 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or the Charge of a Job, A carpenter | 
by trade. First-class references.—Addrees, P. J, 4, Hartland-place, } 





JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 4 


\ CLERK of WORKS.—Addrew, A. B. 33, Castl-street aca 
Oxford-atreet, 


1 


Carpenter by 
Sullivan --hiliooen W.N 





TO BUILDERS. 
JANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 
MAN or ag of WORKS by a th. roughly practical man. 
fond 34. Well acyusinted with all kinds of | 
. 57, Cheapside, City. 





ASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


constant SITUATION as PAINTER, WRITER, and 
GRAINER.— Address, G. E. 58, Southam-street, Upper Westbourne 
Park, Kensal-road 


\ 7. ANTED, by a respectable Man, 
constant SITUATION as Plain and Decorative PAPE. 
HANGER. Would fill up time with graining or painting. Being 
weilup in measurement, estimates, and accounts, would have no | 
objection to manage a busines, or teke charge of work. Country 
preferred.— Address, R M. 102, Great Suffolk-street, Borough, S.E. ' 


TO BRICKMAKERS, WHARFINGERS, &c, 

nd ° 
\ J ANTED, a SITUATION, as Assistant 

MANAGER or Confidential Clerk. Aged 27. Well upia 

brickfield work, aiso} lime, slate, and pipe trade. Accountaut, 
correspondent. quick at figures, sud thorough business map. 
Character, references, &c.—Address, A. Z. 11, Cariow-street, Camden- | 
town. 











r r 
W ANTED,a JOB, or permanent ENGAGE- 

MENT, by a first-class pisin and decorative paperhanger. 
Would fill up time at painting, 4c. Piecework or otherwise.— 
Address, BR. 92, Langford-road, Kentish Town, London, N.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 


VAN TED, by a WRITER and experienced | A 


| MENT. Understands every kind of perspective, working ——- 


HOUSE b ECORATOR, an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN 
of PAINTERS. Well up in squaring dimensions, and all office 
Cuties. —First-class reference.—Address, M, M. 85, Trafalgar-street, 
Walwort»-road, 8.E. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
7 ANTED, an energetic Young Man, with | 
es | 


a small contiel. to JOIN the Advertiser in BUILDING | 
OPERATIUNS and WOKKING a Jarge BRICKYARD.  Firet-cl 
references required.—App'y (by letter) to Messrs. GADSDEN, 2, 
| eee, wi, 


W 


| trade. 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


TO 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, a 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLE®K of WORKS, Joiner by 
Good references.—Address, X. Y. 2, Prospect-place, South- 





Rradiey’s-place, Hampstead, N.W. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACT 
\ JANTED, a RE-EN GAGEM ENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN to take eptire CHARGE of a JOB. | 


Reference to firm left last week,—Address, BUILDER’S FOREMAN, 
Post-office, New North-road. 


J ANTED, a SITUATION, in town or 


country, as” IMPROVER in PLUMBING, PAINTING, and | 
GLAZING. Aged 21.—Address, L. R. at Mr. Langton’ s, Angel-lane, } 


th Hayes, Middlesex. | 
TANTED, a permanent SITUATION, | 





| 












TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
W in or Ange London, as PAINTER and ae ae Can 
do ae. . Specimen shown.—Address, G. P. 47, Marylebone- 
\ ane EMPLOYMENT, as JOB- 
BING PLUMBER, ZINC Yt ae GASFITTER, 
Is a good paper and painter,— Address, J B. 6, Eb 











|W 


up 

| work, keeping accounts, vetting out work, making working drawings, 
Good Aged 
| W. A 27, Hollington-street, Avenue-road, Camberweil. 


TO BUILDEKS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a steady, energetic Man, 
an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. Carpenter and . Jol: er 


by trade. A d to all 





&c. (in or near town preferred). 28.—Address, 





TO ‘NITED. ROAD MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


W Aw! ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, 
iage-way Pavior, Street Mason, Granite Dresser (wood, 
— Dutch clinkers, or tiles), to TAKE WORK by the PIECE. 
testimonials and referencer.—Address, JAMES 
Poplar. 
GLASS STAINERS, &c. 


Good 
ChUTCBLEY, 7, James-place, Norch-street, 
\ 7 ANTED, iy a Competent Workman, a 
SITUATION as CUTTER and FRET LEAD Secaten 
Wages not so much an object as a constancy, Has also been used to 
fixing, &c.—Address, J. J. 34, Basspett-street, Liverpool. 











hanger 
terrace, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BU ~ 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
tion, working and f-- pe hag PSMAN, well ap in com re 
z Good . Town or couatry.— MN. 
Havelock street, Copenhagen-street, Islington, N 


© ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Man, an 


ENGAGEMENT’ as CLERK of W 
FOREMAN, Would not ot ag Oy GRNERAL 










» 











ject to the country. 





NTED. a AND CONTRACTORS. 
WANIED a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMA 
stands building matters. Two years 


or CLERK of WORKS (Joiner). Well under- 

im jast situation. Could 

manage a bu-iness, Would not object to good piecework, if perma- 

—_, Country preferred. References first-class.— Address, FORE- 
AN, Post-office, Stoke-on -Trent, 


TO BELLHANGERS, GASFITTERS, AND BRASS FINISHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as 


IMPR°VER to the above.—Addres, H. F, 73, Weldale- 
street, Reading, Berkshire. 











1v0, Brom pton-piace, ermine 


Address, E. M. Post-office, 
WANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 
1s oe = aT. your me | to 7 
Lond. presen — Address, 
Stanbope-street, Regent's Park, London NW. a 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND B 


ANTED, a SITUATION, or a ‘a JOB, by 























& good PLUMBER and Gasfitt tands his 
business in all its branches. Is willing to An u = glazing or 
ow merge 2 In or near London. — i, il up Sime aso 





ijand street, Pimlico, §.W, 


ANTED, a “RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a GENERAL FOREMAN. Good references, — batons, 












TO BUILVERS, &. 
(HE Advertiser, aged 20, wants a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Cav trace, colour, one drawings, knowledge 
of drawing, square dimensions, measure up pe plain and orna- 
mental writing. Salary moderate. Kxce ilent reterences.— Address, 
Y. Z. Post-office, Faversham, Kent, 
TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND DECORATORS. 
HE Advertiser WANTS a CONSSANT 
_ PLACE as a first-class ——. — GILDER. Is useful at 
and glazing. Bea K gan ached Bod naga 
Keference if required —Address, BB. as 
TO BUILDERS AN® CONTRA 


[THE Advertiser, FOREMAN of PLAS- 


TERERS, having nearly completed a very extensive first-class 
job, is open to treat tor » similar ENGAGEMENT,— 











—Addrees, 8, W. 


Acdress, first, Z. Z. Z. 


GENERAL MANAGER, with « view to Partnership or Share in the 
Bu-iness, Has had upwards of — years’ practical experience in 
building and surveying, estimating, &c, onabie references, 
Address, 347, Office of “‘ The Builder 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS CONTR«CTORS, &e, 
r [ ‘HE Advertiser wishes an EN GAGEMENT 
as CLERK of WORKS, or otherwise Well up in taking out 
quantities, | pagar = up works, estimating, and prime cos; - 
gay S drawings aad es work; understands 
land surveying and le’ — Address, Hop ‘and Malt Ex. 
change, Borough, 8.8. 





ny 


3 To ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser is desirous of a POSI- 
TION of TRUST, in the Office of an ae Is competent 
in design, and truction, aad yoo 
draughtsman. Gothie preferred. — Address, c. Cy. Z. Post-office, New. 
castie-on-Tyne. 


LASTERING WANTED.—Labour only, 
xm cnn ont reference.— Address, A. B. 324, Aud- 


RAINING and MARBLING.—A good 
— ee and Plain Writer (from the country), who 
has had charge of London Jobs, requires EMPLOYMENT. Can do 


glazing and Taperbanging. —&, — — — le Te 
RAIN worth-road. 

















TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN, having: just completed 

the Plumber’s work in a very large hospital, is open fora 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as PLUMBER. Perfectly understands every 
branch of the trade, and has no objection to town or country. God 
references from present employers. — Addres:, stating wages, to 
No. 328, Office of “ the Builver.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN of education, 


ing general knowledge, and a good draughtsman, is 


| Aesirous of entering the OFFICE of an established ARCHITECT in a 


large town or city. = a view to Partnership in one or two years.— 
. Post-office, Wolverhampton. 


TO WRITERS AND GRAIN 


THOROUGHLY good “WORKMAN 
may hear of EMPLOYMENT, by applying to J. W. 4, North- 
brook-terrace, Lee, Kent. 


N ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT, well 


up in the preparation of competition, working La detail 
drawings, rough and finished sketches, &c. with a fair knowledg: of 
quavtiti-s surveying, and perspective, aud who can undertake to 
write specifi ations, and superintend and measure up work, is in 
want of an immediat- eg NT. First-rate references. Salary 
moderate. — Address, F, W. No. 32, Charles-place, Hertford- oe | 
Kingsland, N.&. 











TO BUILDERS, &c. 


YOUNG Man, aged 21, requires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Can trace, copr, a colour drawings, &c. 
é> years’ experience a: last situation ; two years in office at a 
building.— Address, Y. Poat-office, Vincent-square, Westminster, 5. W. 





ARCHITECTS, &c. 


SUPERIOR and expeditious Draughts- 


map, Designer, and Colourist isin WANT of an ENGAGE 
and details, «nd has a perfect knowledge of Gothic.— 


| Office of “The Builder.” 





Poon genie ny 2 Lay A thoroughly com- 


any ory JOINER is required in a good coustry 
Buiider’s vaca UR. song HAND. Accustomed to fanerals pre- 
ferred.—Address, 496, Office 


Builder.”, 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN. goRVEYoRS, OR 
MENT. 1 The rae highest 


“The 








RCHITECTS, SURVEYOES, & 


E¢TATE aG 
THOROUGHLY com petent SURYEYOR 
and first-class DRAUGHTSMAN is in WANT of EMPLOY- 
references,—Address, ¥. F, F. 139, Kennington 
AX ARCHITECT, of extensive practical 
experience in the manag-inent of of works and in asoun 
and quick constructive d wiiter, and care- 
ful designer, is open to an ENGAG EMENT, temporary or otherwise, 
on moderate terms —Address, ARCHITECT, care of Mr, Cramp, 6, 
Prospect-terrace, Batte sea-rise, ».W. 


A THOROUGALY practical and experi- 








enced Man, who has just finiehed some extensive works 
abroad, wishes a R¢«-ENGAGEMENT as AGENT CLERK of WORKS, 
or GENERAL FOREMAN. Well up in all the branches of building 
and contracting. References first-claw. Aged 40.—Acdress, P. B. D. 
204, Suchannaete ohana Without, City. 


A GOOD DRAUGHTS iTSMAN and expe 
ditious General Assistant is DISENGAGED. A fair colourist, 
versed in compe- 
tition work a usual duties of an office. Town or country. - 
Address, ARCHITECT, 36, Denbigh-street, Warwick-square, 8.W. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


DRAUGHTSMAN, aged 24, desires an 
willing to be generally 


ENGAGEMENT. Qecustemed to the usual office routine, aud 
Agency, 40, King William-street, Cii 


eg nila Atkinsou’s Newspaper 
N ASSISTANT ii is 5 desteons of meeting 




















with a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat draagnteman, perspecti" 
and details. Has some kuowledge of land ~urveying. To 
country.—address, W. 197, Downham-road, Islington, N. 





RCHITACTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
A J UNI 10k DRAUGHISMAN reqaires ¢ a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Town pre’erred Has had 
experience in the office of an archisecs and builder, &. No 
plans and worki:g drawings for general work and yore 
objection toa email salery atcommencement. Aged 19. Gost” refer 
exces. —Address, G. 8. 171, Gloucester-road, Reseut’s Park, nw, 

LDERS AND DECO 


GO 0 D PAPEKHANGER WANTS 


EMPLOYMENT. Piecework.—Address, W. B. 10, Clayton 
t, Kennington Oval, 8.B. 


GENTLEMAN, having | extensive J LIME 
QUARRIES on his entate, is desirous of = va 

* pansoun with « capital of avout 10,0001. to oro Ms 

velopment. He offers a helf-share in the coucern, aud ai 

* minimum profit of 10 per cent.—apply vy yy vate bed 

éare of Mesure. Pak & Pollock, Svliciturs, 63, Lineoln 











A 








OMEGA, 3, Newington-causeway, &. 








The Harrow Tavern, Borough Market, 8.K 








